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HERBERT MYRICK 
President of Orange Judd Company, editor-in-chief of American 
Agriculturist, and director of the Orange Judd contest to in- 
crease grain growers’ profits, in honor of whom this oat has been 
named the MYRICK oat. This oat is the pure seed of a highly 
improved strain dpcetindescine haan Beeson 
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for advance 
information 
regarding 


made, 
petitions for new Rural Free Delivery Routes. If 
on know where new routes have been petidenad for = fo 


me | he Signal Box 


ong Hawley Pat.) is the tsi box for Rural Deliv- 

ery. Approved by P. M. Gen'l and Dept. Largest, 

ntost durable; handiest for carrier and owner; cheapest 

inthelong run. Are youinterested? Write to-day for 

booklet, Tell your friends that We Want Agents, 
ral commissions , sample, circulars, etc, 


Signal Mail Box Company, 
509 Benton St. Joliet, Til. 
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your dealer, write us. 
and send you book showing 
mad 


Buckskin Brand Rubber Boots and Shoes re- 


ceived the Grand Prize for Quality at the 


St. Louis Exposition. 


BANNER RUBBER C0O., 
270 Bittner St., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


DRY FEET-G00D HEALTH 


Buy rubber wear that’s all rubber, then you are safe, 
Pure rubber is expensive. 
cheapen it with substitute fillers. That’s fatal to wear; 
your boot leaks in no time, 


BUCKSKIN __., 


Brand Rubber Boots and Shoes. 


They are guaranteed to be all pure rubber—finest quality 
Note, too, that they are reinforced at every point 
where ordinary rubber wear breaks. 
outlast any other kind you can buy. Guaranteed 
on 10 days trial. 
health by buying Buckskin goods—branded plainly on every 
If you can’t get that 
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That’s why some manufacturers 
Not so with 


That’s another reason 
Save your money and your 


ind from 
We'll “> 4 you direct 

ow they are 
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Why pay | oe a ap png 
double? No mill 
A madedoes faster 
or better grind- 
ing than the 
. HOL ND sell at home, Write 
You be the judge. Try it free, Grinds ear 
corn and all grain fine or coarse as wanted, 
Our fast cutting Wood Saw is the best made 
V rit logs. Pages, cloth bound. 
New OW octenheracha end pronwiane Holland, Pa, pers’ Secrets. Price $1.50. 
mu : ANDERSCH BROS,, Dept.{25 








HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 452° 


Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating all F 
All about trapping, kinds of Traps, Deco ore Trap- 





Skins, HORSE 
and CATTLE 


@nd all other kinds of RAW F 

bought for spotcash. 10to 50°; more — 
for yeu, U4 ghip Raw Furs and Hides to us than 
Market Report, and about our 






for Price List, 


ur o kaine Bae. 300 


To Hide and Fur Shippers $1.00. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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do not like it. 





























I afford to make 


Do You Want 
Your Boy to be 
a Lincoln? 


You know it by heart—the story of Lincoln’s 
greatness—the country boy, self educated. 
But, Lincoln did not educate himself on 
cheap, trashy novels and the sensational story 
papers with which the country is flooded. 

The country lads and lasses who emerge into the world to be- 
come famous are they who have been silently reaching out—for the 
things of the great, real world. 

McCtrvre’s MacGazinr is read in the very best homes by nearly 
2,000,000 readers. 

Why not have it read in your home, for the entertainment 

and uplifting of every member of your family? 
Famous authors, poets and statesmen write for McCLurRe’s. 
President Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, Gladstone, Mark 
Twain, Rudyard Kipling, General Miles, Walt Whitman, Bret 
Harte, Huxley and Robert Louis Stevenson, are only a few who 
have written for McClure’s. This next year there will be stories 
and articles by Jack London, William Allen White, Myra Kelly, 
Booth Tarkington and others. McClure’sis the greatest feast 


of good things literary ever offered. Now are Zz 
rou going to enjoy it? Ary 
: y going ph _ 7 y) 


put on the 1 
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Take McClure’s Magazine 
All Winter 


FREE As a Test 


I'll send it free for three months. 
At the evd of that time, if you like it—if you have decided that 
McClure’s. Magazine is wholesome, educational, interesting reading 
for yourself and every member of your family—if you have come to 
feel that you just can’t afford to be without it, send me one dollar, 
only, for a full year’s subscription. 
If you do not like McClure’s—do not want to have it continued, 
just say so—drop me a line saying not to send it and telling why you 
There will be nothing to pay and the three copies 
you will have received on trial—they will be absolutely free. 
If I did not feel pretty sure you would like McClure’s, could 
an offer 1 
And, if you should find that you do like it, wouldr’t 
you regret every day you had delayed asking to be 


ist? 


Petter ask TODAY. 
Up-to-Date Farming says: 
and read it. 
magazine in which everything is good and 
appeals to me, it is one, too, that will sat- 
isfy the farmer and his whole family.’’ 


It can’t all be told here—fill in the 


Ss 


coupon and see for yourself—you take 
no risk, 
Send in the coupon, ToDAy. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, New York City 
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It is about the only 










S. S. McCLURE, Editor, 
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Name 


| EDITOR-M 


Enter my subscription for one full year. é 
After receiving three months’ sample copies, 


for the full year’s subscription, or write you to 
stop the magazine, when you are to cancel this 
subscription and the sample copies are to be 


feOLURE'S 3 MAGAZINE, COUPON 


accept your wiher to test your magazine. 


do one of two things—either send you $1.00 


o me as a test. 





P. 0, Address 
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Eager for the Cereal Contest. 





The well-known corn grower, J. S. 
Long of Lebanon county, Pa: says: 
“This contest, to my mind, is the most 
comprehensive thing of the kind ever 
undertaken. I am thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the work you propose and 
will do all I can to advance it. Farm- 
ers should rally at once and take ad- 


vantage of this opportunity to double 
their crops and profits. The ridicu- 
lously low average yield per acre for 


corn and wheat makes my heart ache 


For 25 years or more I have bee 
working along these very lines. My) 


00 acres will average 
30 bushels 


crop this year on 
at least, if not more than li 


per acre, 


I have read with interest the «aii- 
nouncement in American Agriculturist 
of -the great cereal contest. In my 


opinion this will redound to the benetit 
of a large number of farmers through- 
out the country, greatly stimulating 
interest in this important crop. Your 
proposition is a commendable one and 
should receive the hearty co-operation 


of every grain grower in the count 
[George A. Fuller, Overseer New York 
State Grange. 

This effort meets my most hearty 
approval and enlists my earnest sup- 
port. I wish to enter the contest, in- 
close herewith Se for Contestants’ 
Manual, and will do everything possi- 
ble to make the contest the success if 
Will surc!y accomplish. It is a worth) 
cause that will bring to the front the 
thorough, intelligent, worthy, ambitious 
farmer. It is going to do wonders for 
the south, and will hasten the 
when our corn crop will stand next 
to cotton in importnace.—[A, Jette 


Norfolk County, Va. 
inaugurated by 
wonderful 


The cereal contest 
American Agriculturist is a 


undertaking and will be of inestimable 
value to grain producers of this 
country, It will also have a far-reach- 
ing educational effect and will be 
matter of great value to every farmer 
because provision has been made for 
bringing out the educational points in 
having an exhibition of the products 
where they will be saved and judged 
by the best men in the country. Tn 
most contests, this point has been 
overlooked entirely. I prize this fea- 
ture in particular and commend you 
for the splendid work you have under- 
taken. I shall enter the contest my- 
self.—[W. F. Hill, Master Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange 

I have read with much interest the 
outline of your cereal contest. I feel 
warranted in saying that any compe- 


tion or contest that tends to show the 
American farmer a possibility within 
reasonable means of improving or in- 
creasing the products of the soil can- 


not fail to be of much value to the 
whole country. The 
come interested in the 
greater will be its value. I am certain 
that Pennsylvania farmers will not be 
found wanting. I will do all I can to 
aid you, as I believe this is a move for 
the good of all the {Prof G. 
C. Watson, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


farmers be- 
the 


more 


contest, 


people. 








Personally I am deeply interested 
in the million dollar grain contest you 
have started. As New Jersey farmers 
opened the eyes of Patrons of Husban- 
dry with the character of their corn 
as exhibited at Atlantic City, so I be- 
lieve we have surprises in store when 
the results of this contest are judged 
a year hence. New Jersey can pro- 
duce cereal crops and we have farm- 
ers who will take hold of this proposi- 
tion and demonstrate again what ve 
can do along these lines. You have tiuy 
hearty support.—[John T. Cox, Chair- 
man Executive Committee New Jersey 
State Grange. 
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WINTER VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS 


WILLIAM TURNER, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J. 

The general treatment of the greenhouse dur- 
ing the winter months, watering, airing and 
temperature, are three important items in re- 
gard to the health and vigor of plants. Good 
judgment should be used in watering, espec- 
cially during the short days. If anything, keep 
them on the dry side. Take for instance the 
ordinary run of palms, such as Kentia, Fors- 
teriana and Belmoriana Areca Latescens; they 
can be kept nicely in a night temperature of 55 
to 60 degrees, but if the roots are saturated 
with water all the time, the results will be the 
soil will get sour roots, decay and the palms 
become sickly. The main object should be 
with all greenhouse plants. Keep them in a 
healthy but practically dormant condition, 
then when spring-comes around, they will start 
up and make a much better growth for the 
rest they have received during 
the dark days of winter. 

While all palms and foliage 
plants are attractive, what is 
more interesting than a house of 
vegetables? Tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers can be grown in the 
same temperature, that is, 60 de- 
grees at night, 70 to 75 degrees 
day. There are different meth- 
ods of producing tomatoes, some 
grow them in solid beds, others 
on raised benches. For the win- 
ter months, I prefer the raised 
benches, seuting the plants 13 
inches apart and 2 feet between 
the rows, pinching off all the lat- 
eral growths, just allowing one 
cane to a plant. Then when the 
plants get up 6 or 7 feet high, 
pinch the top. This should al- 
low at least seven good trusses 
of fruit. In fact, tomatoes grown 
in this manner make an attrac- 


George T. Powell. 


A few points might be consid- 1 foot high. 





For Week Ending December 16, 1905 


proved than the cauliflower by growing under 
glass? Cauliflower, lettuce and radishes thrive 
nicely together. A solid bed is preferred for 
those vegetables, lettuce and cauliflower, par- 
ticularly, as they make a quicker and better 
growth than when planted on raised benches. 
The cauliflower is greatly improved by grow- 
ing inside during the winter months when prop- 
erly handled. I have seen cauliflower growing 
under glass not worthy the name. Here is one 
vegetable that from the time the seed 
is started until the crop has matured, the 
plants must not suffer for want of water at 
the roots. The process we follow here is to 
sow the seed in plots. When large enough 
to handle, transplant to other plots a couple 
of inches apart, when planting into their per- 
manent quarters set them 18 inches apart. Of 
course to have a succession, seed should be 
sown every three weeks or so. When thorough- 
ly established in their permanent quarters feed- 
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The Right Way to Grade and Pack Fruit 





sections are lined with heavy sheeting, canvas or sacking. 





It is 1% feet wide and 


5 Cents a Copy 
Chicago, ILL. 








GRADING AND PACKING SELECT FRUITS—II! 
GEORGE T, POWELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y. 


Care in picking and handling fruit is of vital 
importance. Baskets should be used but never 
bags. The apples after picking should be turned 
carefully from the baskets into crates holding 
a bushel. These should be drawn to the packing 
building and carefully assorted, graded and 
packed. From the crates on one side, as seen 
in the illustration, the apples are assorted and 
graded into the pockets. The packers on the 
other side of the table wrap and pack into 40 
or 50-pound standard boxes. In packing, cor- 
rugated pasteboard caps are used in the boxes 
and on both ends of the barrels. The illustra- 
tion of a 50-pound box of Baldwins handsome- 
ly displays the fruit. We pack three grades. 
The A grade is the finest and every specimen is 
perfect; the B grade is of the same quality, 
but smaller. The C grade, which is good but 
not so perfect, is packed in bar- 
rels. The balance is evaporated. 
Even the skins and cores are 
saved and exported. 

Five women and three men 
will work up 100 bushels apples 
a day. A bushel of apples will 
make from 5% to 7 pounds of 
evaporated fruit, according to 
the variety. There should be 
fewer apples put into barrels and 
boxes, and more sent to the 
evaporator. The apple market 
for eastern fruit is unsatisfac- 
tory much of the time, for the 
reason of bad packing. So much 
inferior fruit is put into the bar- 
rels, and especially in the middle 
with the ends topped off with 
good looking apples, that buy- 
ers have no confidence in the 
packing. They cannot guarantee 
the fruits, and fix the price upon 


The packing table illustrated herewith is used on Orchard farm of the poorest grade in the barrel. 
ae The table is 13 feet long, 4 feet wide and 2 feet 7 inches 
tive aud profitable house plant. high. A rack is arranged in the center as shown. 
It is divided into sections 2 feet 2 inches the long way. These 
Sach section 
ered as to the best method of holds 1% bushels apples. Only asingle grade is placed in a pocket. The 


This does not pay the grower. 
Apple growing in the future 
will be done more by specialists. 


bringing on the crop. In the first 8'ading is done by the girls on the right, as you look at the picture, and larger orchards will be planted 
the packing by those on the left. For further details see 


through the short days, otherwise they will 
make soft, long-jointed undesirable vines. Under 
those conditions it is a difficult matter to get 
a satisfactory set of fruit. It is also necessary 
to have the soil they are growing in fairly 
firm. Water when absolutely necessary; that 
is, give a thorough watering, then allow the 
beds to go until fairly dried; providing the 
plants do not wilt for need of water, there will 
be no damage. In fact, foliage is a good guide 
in regard to watering. 

The main point in being successful with all 
vegetable crops is close attention to all details. 
The vegetable house needs the same care and 
attention as the choice plant house. That is 
to say, through the winter months it is a mis- 
taken idea ‘because they are vegetables, any 
kind of treatment will do. What is more im- 


ing is in order. Liquid manure from the cow 
barn is good, also a couple of applications of 
nitrate of soda, say a tablespoonful to three 
gallons water. 

Lettuce needs practically the same treatment 
with the exception that when the plants com- 
mence to head they will be benefited by keep- 
ing a little drier at the roots, also keep the 
water off the heads at this stage. A tempera- 
ture of 40 to 45 degrees at night, with-a rise 
of 10 or even 15 degrees with sun heat, should 
make them feel at home, but it would be a 
mistake to allow the temperature to rise much 
before putting on air. The safest method is 
when the temperature commences to rise in the 
morning to put a crack of air on, enough to 
carry off the surplus moisture. 


Mr Powell's 
place tomatoes should be grown article. The second part of Mr Powell’s illuminating article on practical 
on the dry side, especially orchard work was printed in American Agriculturist of November 25. 


so that all of the modern im- 
proved facilities may be em- 
ployed in culture and the employment of ex- 
pert labor. Desirable varieties are wanted in 
ear lots. Such fruit will command higher 
value than small lots of mixed kinds. But few 
varieties should be grown in commercial or- 
chards, and those only of the highest quality. 
Where the locality is suitable, the following 
may be planted as standard varieties: For 
early, Astrachan, Williams, Yellow Transparent, 
Sweet Bough, Autuntn, Dutchess, Gravenstein, 
Fall Strawberry, Fall Pippin and McIntosh. For 
winter, Baldwin, Sutton Beauty, King, Rhode 
Island Greening, Spy. Newtown, Esopus Spitz- 
enburg and Pound Sweet. 

The Ben Davis and apples of its class, are 
grown by those whose standard is one of pure 
commercialism. To grow these is an imposition 


[To Page 604.] 
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ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME FOR OUR GREAT EFFORT 


TO 


IMPROVE GRAIN 


GROWERS’ PROFITS 


Contest open to one and all---Orange Judd Company heads the List of Prizes 
with $5000 in gold----Many other Prizes will be Donated----How 
to help on this Practical Work 


Our contest to add millions to the net profits 
of farmers who grow wheat, corn or oats, is 
being received with most profound interest and 
keenest enthusiasm throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The particulars given in 
this periodical under dates of December 2 and 
9, have caused this contest to be universally 
accepted and widely indorsed, not only by 
practical farmers and grain growers generally, 
but by scientists, capitalists and others inter- 
ested in agricultural prosperity. We print in 
this issue a few of the indorsements that are 
coming in every mail. 

The prizes for the first year’s work, that is, 
for crops from seed sown in 1906, will be an- 
nounced in detail some weeks hence, when 
many of the expected contributions will have 
been received. Since Orange Judd Company 
heads the list with $5000 in gold, it is needless 
to say that the prize list will be a large one. 
All about the Myrick oat, which is specially 
recommended to be grown in Class 3, appears in 
this issue. In Class 2 any variety of corn may 
be grown, either of field corn or sweet corn, 
and we are trying to work out a plan to also 
include silage corn. Any variety of winter 
wheat or of maccaroni wheat may be grown. 
Of spring wheat a special strain of Red Fife 
has been selected, particulars of which will be 
given next week. 

HOW TO HELP ON THE CONTEST. 

First, write Orange Judd Company: “I here- 
by notify you of my intention to enter your 
contest to improve grain growers’ profits. I 
will later decide whether to compete in corn, 
wheat or oats, any two or all three.” Add your 
name, postoffice, county and state. Inclose 50 
cents if you want the Contestants’ Manual 
when published, or you can get it free by ask- 
ing for it (in lieu of the American Agriculturist 
year book or any other premium) when paying 
your subscription to this paper. The contest 
is open to everyone, however, and no fees or 
dues are required. The manual will be printed 
later and will answer every possible question 
that can come up. 

There are no rules or restrictions except that 
contestants must grow one acre of wheat, corn 
or oats in 1906, or any two or all of them, and 
use the utmost care in selecting seed therefrom 
to sow the next year, and so on for three years 
thereafter. While the contest will thus run for 
five years, many and big prizes will be offered 
for the first year’s work. To enter the contest 
as above for 1906 does not oblige you to go on 
with it in 1907 and later. Everything is left at 
your option, and you 2re free to practice your 
own or any other methods you desire. The 
object is NOT to see who can raise abnormal 
yields by abnormal means, as only 25 out of 100 
points are given for yield alone. Read again 
“Objects of the Contest.” 

HELP SWELL THE PRIZE LIST. 

If you are a well-to-do farmer, breeder or 
poultryman, write us stating that you will do- 
nate a certain amount of money, or some ani- 
mal, poultry or other thing of value to the prize 
list. State the fair retail cash value of your 
proposed donation. Anything worth from $5 up 
will be accepted with thanks, but the goods 


will not have to be delivered until the award 
of prizes a year hence. Meanwhile your offer 
will be published in the prize list in this paper, 
will be sent to the local press, will appear in 
Contestants’ Manual, and again in the prize 
awards, thus giving you in return advertising 
and publicity worth perhaps many times the 
value of your donation. While the donor may 
thus receive a direct return for his gift, we be- 
lieve the spirit that inspires us—a desire to do 
what we can to promote the enthusiastic, prac- 
tical and profitable use of right methods in 
farming—will inspire others. Men of wealth 
can employ their means to no larger purpose 
for the public weal. 

Bring this contest before your farmers’ insti- 
tute, grange, etc, discuss the whole subject 


carefully and pass resolutions urging all srow-, 


ers of wheat, corn or oats to enter the Million 
Dollar Contest. Insist that your local, district, 





OBJECTS OF THE CONTEST 

1—To encourage proper selection of 
seed and better care of soils. 

2—To center attention upon varieties 
that are superior for each section, to in- 
troduce seed of such varieties that are 
pure and true to name, and to prove that 
when such varieties are grown under 
normal conditions, it is not necessary to 
so frequently change seed. 

38—To encourage better methods of cul- 
ture and harvesting, so as largely to in- 
crease average yields per acre and im- 
prove quality. 

4—To show that such results can be 
had at less expense of time, money and 
labor than poorer crops when increase 
in yield ts considered. 

5—To improve methods of marketing, 
and conversion of crop into largest pos- 
sible cash return. 

6—Thus increasing grain growers’ 
profits on each acre and each bushel 
every year. 

7—To promote the keeping of intel- 
ligent records and the use of business 
principles in farming, to foster the 
farmer's prosperity and the welfare of 
the whole people. 











county or state agricultural society, one or all, 
give more liberal prizes than heretofore for ex- 
hibits of wheat, corn or oats, at the fairs of 
1906. Have these societies vote special prizes 
to our contestants the first year. 

GRAIN IMPROVEMENT CLUBS. 

Farmers in every township or district should 
get together, adopt the name of the Grain 
Improvement club, elect a president, secretary 
and treasurer, and hold frequent meetings to 
talk over objects of contest, best methods of 
culture, harvesting, marketing,. etc. Each club 
can secure a fine list of local prizes from local 
merchants, dealers, bankers, breeders and others 
in the vicinity. Such local prizes are to be 
awarded by our board of management, to those 
who have done the best work in this contest 
within the limits of the territory covered by the 
local club. Each donation should be made in 
the form of a letter written to Orange Judd 
Company, specifying just what the donor pro- 


THE MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 


poses to give and its value. All such local 
prizes will be awarded only to contestants with- 
in said locality, unless expressly stipulated to 
the contrary. 

To start such a club let anyone interested 
begin by writing at the head of a sheet of paper 
these words: “We, the undersigned, hereby 
approve the following objects of the Million 
Dollar Contest to Improve Grain Growers’ 
Profits, and hereby associate ourselves together, 
to form a club to promote this purpose:” Then 
cut out “objects of contest,” paste on the sheet, 
head with your name, get-others to sign, and 
have a meeting at once to elect officers as above. 
A little organized effort of this kind will accom- 
plish wonders! Report name of club and ad- 
dresses of officers to this office. 


THE MYRICK OAT 


WHY IT IS RECOMMENDED TO ALL PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST. 

In the great effort to improve grain growers’ 
profits, now inaugurated by this periodical, an 
oat of the original American Banner type has 
been chosen as the one that should be grown 
by contestants for sweepstakes and grand 
prizes. The American Banner oat was intro- 
Guced many years ago, and has had a popular- 
ity as deserved as it is remarkable. It became 
so universally popular that it is to-day the most 
widely dissemminated of all varieties. Many 
oats are sold under the name of American Ban- 
ner that are not of this type. 

Our editors have been watching and studying 
the oat crop for years, and during 1905 inspected 
oats in the field, shock and bin in various parts 
of the country. We finally found in Manitoba 
an absolutely perfect crop of American Banner 
oat, wholly true to the type, possessing all the 
strong points of the Banner oat, and free from 
deterioration or disease. At our suggestion this 
crop was secured by a wholesale seedsman, and 
has been put up for the trade in seamless bags 
containing 2% bushels, or just about enough 
for the acre to be grown by each contestant in 
1906. The bags will be under the Orange Judd 
seal to insure absolute purity and trueness to 
name, although it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that neither Oranre Judd Company 
nor anyone in its employ has any financial in- 
terest direct or indirect in these oats or in any 
other seed. The bag of 2% bushels can be 
furnished by any seedsman who desires to han- 
dle same, and is retailed at the same price 
throughout the entire country. Only one bag 
will be sold to one farmer, in order to make 
the supply go as far as possible. 

As there are so many American Banner oats 
on the market, many of them impure or mixed, 
also much seed more or less deteriorated, it 
was the consensus of opinion that this true 
banner oat should have a distinguishing name, 
and should be distributed under seal. Hence it 


. is named the Myrick oat in honor of the presi- 


dent of Orange Judd Company, who is editor- 
in-chief of this paper and director of the con- 
test. He feels that it is a rare distinction to 
be thus honored, and gives his powerful co- 
operation unreservedly to this effort to improve 
the profits of everyone who grows oats. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MYRICK OAT. 

The Myrick oat is a beautiful clean-strawed 
variety, with a spreading head. It grows some- 
thing more than average in hight, has straw 
a little stiffer than the average, is considerably 
rust-resistant, and medium early. It weighs 
well, and is well adapted for making oatmeal, 
as well as for all other purposes. But iis 
crowning glory is the adaptability which it has 
shown in a remarkable degree to grow and yield 

{To Page 6.] 
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LIFE AT BROOKSIDE STOCK FARMS 


HENRY TRUCKELL, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y. 

T about 5 o’clock in the morning the 
cows are brought from the night pas- 
ture to the barn, where the barn 
man feeds them, while the rest of us 
milk. The larger cows each get two 

quarts of bran, and the heifers are fed in pro- 
portion. After this, he gives from one pint to 
one quart of heavier feed, such as hominy meal 
or pea meal, the quantity depending upon the 
amount of milk the cow is giving, and the flesh 
she is carrying. Then gluten is fed in the same 
manner. By this time several pails of milk 
are ready. The young calves are then fed 
new milk and water, and a mixture of equal 
parts oil meal and Blatchford’s calf meal, scald- 
ed to a jelly. About a pint of this preparation 
is given to each, depending on the size and age 
of the calf. The older calves get whey instead 
of milk. So far, the cows do not receive silage 
in the morning. After breakfast, the milk is 
sent to the cheese factory and creamery. ‘’'hs 
teamsters and day help go to their various 
while the herdsman grains the bulls 
and larger calves, scrapes the platforms, sweeps 
out mangers, beds the stalls, etc. 

Before the cows come from the 
pasture in the evening, about a 
bushel of silage is placed before 
their stanchions. We feed when 
the short in the 
fall, and always carry a supply 


tasks, 


pastures grow 


over. The grain is fed on the 
silage, the morning rations be- 
ing about repeated. The great 
meek-eyed, silky-coated beauties 
give but little trouble. The old- 
er cows, led by 18-year-old Belle 
Korndyke, foundation cow of 
the famous Korndyke family, 
readily take their places, but 


some of the younger ones find 
holes to put their heads through, 


YORK STATE DAIRYING 


as a heifer under 3% years, in official test. We 
breed heifers at 15 months. This will bring 
the first calf when the heifer is about two years 
old. We then let them run a little over three 
months before breeding again. This strength- 
ens the milking habit. 

In buying grain, we watch the market and 
purchase in carload lots when feed is low to 
avoid middlemen’s profits. Four silos 32x18 
feet furnish fodder for winter, etc. We also 
feed hay or straw once a day. Holsteins will 
handle a large proportion of bulky feed, but 
the man who feeds only straw and dry corn 
stalks is doomed to failure. We are often asked 
if we believe it would pay a beginner to get 
such cows and feed as well. We unhesitatingly 
answer that it would. Prof Wing has stated 
his belief that if half the cows in New York 
state were blotted out of existence and the food 
now given to the total number fed to the re- 
maining half, the milk yield would not be 
diminished. About 3000 pounds is the average 
amount of milk in a year for a cow in this 
state, or under ten pounds a day. A good two- 
year-old will average 25 pounds for seven or 
eight months. The objection is made that Hol- 
steins test low. They don’t test as high as 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN DAIRYING---1I1 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 

In 1878 we bought one of the first Fraser gang 
presses, a contrivance so arranged that the 
cheese were pressed upon the side, the hoops 
telescoping over each other. After the country 
had been filled with these presses, suddenly 
there came suits for royalty from the owners 
of the patents of the Wilson hoops which were 
of a similar fashion. The cheese factory owners 
formed an association, made an assessment of 
$1 per hoop, employed counsel, and were ready 
io fight for their rights. The fight was pro- 
longed for nearly two years, when a settlement 
was made. The claim of the plaintiff was rec- 
ognized through the payment of a small royalty 
of $1 for each Fraser hoop in use at the time 
of settlement. A guarantee was given with 
every hoop purchased, against claims for 
royalty. When it was discovered that damages 
would be collected Mr Fraser left for other 
parts. D. H. Burrell & Co bought up the busi- 
ness and have made it satisfactory. 

The appearance of the cheese in those days 
was much less slightly and attractive than now. 
We bandaged the sides but not the tops. To 
prevent cracking it was neces- 
sary to keep them covered with 
grease made from whey oil. This 
was skimmed from the whey vat 
and boiled in large kettles, al- 
lowed to cool and then dipped 
off and stored for future use. 
This oil was applied to the end 
of the cheese each morning 
when taken from the hoop. The 
practice of oiling each day was 
becoming obselete 25 years ago. 
The system of manufacture at 
that time was responsible for the 
loss of much more fat than the 
method of the present day. It 
Was no unusual sight to see bar- 
rels of whey oil around a factory 


other than the center of the stan- ° : ready for shipment. Patrons 
: A Champion Young Holstein Bull . sae 
chion. After the cows are Th a would honestly favor skimming, 
ey fi md ns is handsome young Holstein bull, Korndyke Butter Boy. won the cham- ied hes td 
grained, the feed is swept closer ionship at the New York state fair over all bulls under two years, He was Decause of this apparent waste. 
to them, and any surplus is di- not quite six months old when American Agriculturist’s camera caught We had‘ but little knowledge 
‘ P him. His sire was De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d. His dam, Korndyke Queen : se d ; 
rided ¢ g ¢ als ‘ ave i “pee cw 4 . : 2 days Ss 
vided among animals that have De Kol, has official record of 24 pounds 6.7 ounces butter in seven days, = these days of the ——- ition 
cleaned up their portion. Some 8 pounds 5.3 ounces in 30 days and over 437 pounds in six months. Her of milk. Our manipulation was 
dam was Belle Korndyke, with a seven-day butter record of 25 pounds entirely mechanical: but when 


cows are nearly dry and others op Pe 
fresh. Some will put their 
feed into the pail, while others 
are always in good order. The feeder aims to 
give cows thin in flesh more hominy or other 
carbohydrate food. We try to prevent ani- 
mals from running down in flesh. It is diffi- 
cult to flesh on a heavy milker, but a 
watchful eye and careful hand will prevent 
Holsteins are such good feeders, and 


just 


put 


thinness. 


have such excellent digestive powers, that a dry. 


animal will gain rapidly. 

The calves receive, for their grain ration, 
equal parts bran and hominy. The sweetness 
of the hominy appears to tickle their palates. 
We do not want a calving animal too fat, but 
in good condition and on the gain. She then 
will have little difficulty in calving and will 
seldom retain the afterbirth. Cows get six 
weeks or two months rest, if we can manage it, 
but there are a number in the barn that have 
never been dry since first calving. We do not 
attempt to force drying up, as udder troubles 
are likely to result. The medicine cupboard 
contains a few simple remedies. Salts, sulphur, 
aconite, belladonna, cow relief and carbolic acid 
comprise the list. We aim at prevention rather 
than Animals are kept on a business 
basis. Still, one heifer of our own breeding 
holds the world’s record for 30 days’ production, 


cure, 


looking well. 
Oswego county, N 





Channel island breeds, but we are confident that 
the average butter fat yield of the Holstein sur- 
passes that of any other breeds. 

Holsteins are hardy, vigorous cattle. Their 
milk is in demand for hospitals and children’s 
institutions, as physicians find that patients 
digest it better than milk with larger fat 
globules. At no period in the history of the 
breed has there seemed to be a better outlook 
for breeders than now. The membership in the 
association is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
established breeders say that trade has never 
been better than during the past year. This 
prosperous condition is largely due to the sys- 
tem of official testing, all tests being supervised 
by experiment station representatives, who 
vouch for the correctness of the figures. My 
advice to dairymen is: Weed out the poor cows 
by feeding well and discarding those which do 
not respond to the increase. Select your bull 
from a large producing family, and remember 
when buying that he will be a parent of all 
the calves. A few dollars added to the value 
of each calf will pay big interest on an extra 
$100 invested in the right bull. Get a pure-bred 
heifer or two, and get started with full bloods. 
This applies to any breed of your choice. 


This latter cow is now Nearly 18 yvears old and is milking and 
Korndyke Butter Boy is owned by Henry Stevens & Son of 


the Babcock test was brought out 
in 1890, an epoch was inaugurat- 
ed, not alone in the manufacture of butter and 
cheese, but in the whole dairy world. The ex- 
periments at the Wisconsin and at the New 
York state stations proved so conclusively that 
the fat content measured the cheese making 
power of milk so much more accurately than 
the scales alone, that we began paying on that 
basis in 1893, To the best of my knowledge, 
we were the second cheese factory in the state 
to make the attempt, Mr Merry of Verona being 
the first. 
IMPORTANT EPOCH IN PRACTICAL WORK. 


Viewed retrospectively this was the most in- 
teresting experience of my life. Here was a 
chance for an education not presented to every 
one. It brought out our ignorance of milk and 
feeding to a surprising degree. I might also 
say, in parenthesis, that the different phases 
of human nature were placed in bold contrast. 
Where for years the scales had been the only 
measure for division, to have suddenly thrust 
in a factor dealing entirely with the invisible 
was surely a cause for speculation, if not for 
open revolt. It would be impossible to tell the 
whole history of these eight years of Babcock 
experience. The first and perhaps the most 
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ur Book. 


about good ote — g000d wagons that will save 
you e lot of work make you a jotof money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


rary test, they are the best. More than one and 

& quecser ee ag 2 sold. ipemee united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. t of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Cotabegee free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 
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stanchion meets the demand for HN safe, 
strong, convenient fastening—one that af- 
ords the cow perfect ireedom when stand- 


in cold h A/happ combination of 
utility. cow comfortand Pleanli ness. Holds 
lé securely for ‘dehorn nang © on 

a 


pins or chains as des 

Catalogue and prices 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT Co. 

Box 14. Monroe, Mich, 








The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, wi years success back of it, 
known to be ao cure and guaranteed to 
eure. Don't experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
b the case or what else you may have 
tried—your money back if Fleming’s Lum 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pin of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on Lump Jaw and ite treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever a! nted 
to be given away. Deretiy bound, indexed 
and ilfu: strated, Write us for a free copy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ills, 















Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light ,odorless and moth- 
proof, for robé, rug, coat or 
gloves, 
But first ge our Oxtalogne 
rices, an ur shipping tags 
nstructions go as to avoid m 
We also manufacture and sell direct 
toconsumer, Galloway and other fur 
p-~ ES bap an pe no 
— Ask for raw far price list. ™@ 
E CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
ne te Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 
A guaranteed cure for Heaves, Cough. 
Distemper. throat and nasal troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents. Mail 60 cents. 









Prusstan REMEDY Co.. Sr. 





Veterinary 6 Course | at Home.—$1200 
e taking our V 


eterinary 
arse at home during 8 spare ne bom teed tor sucossets in amptes 


Pntlonter cont withia reach of all; satiet ' 
culere free. carlo Veterinary Ourrespon- 
School. Dept. 10. London. Canada. 
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LIVE STOCK 


dificult problem for solution was the 
general belief that feed would change 
the total solids in the milk. Surely it 
was aggravating to test a dairy that 
was poorly fed and hang out 4%, and 
then directly under this place one of 
the best fed and cared for herds in the 
whole list at 3.5%. In the first in- 
stance stripper milk was produced; in 
the second the cows were in full flow 
nearly the whole time. 

Convincing proof was obtained only 
from the fact that the pounds 
cheese produced from a pound fat in 
4% milk did not vary from the re- 
sult in 3.5%. Factory statements uni- 
formly showed 2.6 pounds cheese for 
each pound fat, no matter what the 
average test may have been. This, no 
doubt, would not have been true, had 
we dealt with milk containing the ex- 


tremes of fat. Our records rarely 
showed less than 3.3%, or higher than 
4.5%. While there was much discus- 


sion, and often complaint that the test 
was inaccurate and a fraud, the fact 
remains that our patronage increased 
after its advent. After the institution 
of the milk shipping business, with 
which .we were in open competition, 
and their unalterable system of paying 





| abandon the test, 


by weight only, we were forced to 
or lose patronage, 


| which we could ill afford 


| milk in the sections. 








The test has made slow progress 
among cheese factories in New York. 
Many causes have been attributed and 
sharp things said, but in my opinion, 
the real cause is the uniformity of the 
Three breeds of 
and they are more or 
Ayrshires and 


cows are kept, 
less mixed Holsteins, 
natives. Seldom does one see the 
Channel island cattle, This means 
that herds for a year will not show 
marked variation. A large majority 
of our patrons would not show a va- 
riation of more than 0.2% for the same 
period. 

[Part II was printed November 11.] 


a ED 
Winter and Summer Dairying. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





The farmer who is not possessed of 
quarters that will keep the cows suffi- 
ciently warm in the winter should not 
attempt winter dairying. The quar- 
ters that will keep cows comfortable, 
that are dry, are not necessarily the 
same as quarters that will keep them 
warm enough when giving milk, nor 
should the farmer try to carry on win- 
ter dairying who is unable to furnish 
the requisite kinds of food to make 
dairying altogether successful at that 
season. The difference in the success 
of the farmer who has good buildings 
and suitable food as compared with 
the farmer who is lacking in these es- 


sentials will be very great. Anyone, 
however, may engage in summer 


dairying as the chief requisites for so 
doing are pastures and supplemental 
soiling foods. This makes the prob- 
lem of summer dairying a very sim- 
ple one relatively. 

If the dairyman lives near a cheese 
factory he should follow summer dairy- 
ing. If, on the other hand, he wishes to 
make butter, he can do so more profit- 
ably in winter, other things being 
equal. The price for butter is much 
better at that season than in summer, 
hence the advantage of having large 
quantities made in winter. It may be 
a little more costly to make it in win- 
ter but with a due provision of food 
the difference will not be great. 

DISPOSITION OF THE YOUNG STOCK. 

If the calves are to be grown into 
beef it will be better to have them 
come in the autumn. They can be 
cared for more readily in the winter 
than in the summer. There is more 
time to feed them at that season. In 
the spring they are of an age which 
enables them to live readily on grass, 
a cheap food when the season comes, 
and they are strong for going into win- 
ter and when the next winter comes. 





AND DAIRY 


There is also this advantage: the calves 
have passed the milk drinking period, 
and this leaves an adequate supply of 
skim milk for the young swine which 
come to hand at that season. 

DAIRYING ALL THE YEAR. 


In @ well-regulated dairy there will, 
of course, be more or less milk dur- 
ing all the year. Where one is so for- 
tunate as to live near a cheese factory 
and also a creamery, it is not necessary 
to manufacture any of the product 
at home. But where cheese factories 
only are located then it is necessary 
to manufacture more or less of the 
season at home. Where dairying can 
thus be conducted practically all the 
year, it should prove more profitable 
than under other conditions. But it is 
seldom in this country that such a 
combination exists. In Ontario cheese 
and butter making are combined in 
the same factory to some extent. 

INFLUENCE ON GENERAL FARMING. 

The farmer who does the bulk of 
his dairying in winter can carry on 
mixed farming more successfully than 
the one who does the bulk of the same 
in summer. He has more time to at- 
tend to his farming. He has less milk- 
ing to do than he otherwise would 
have, has.less feeding of calves and 
less handling of milk. This to a man 
who is very busy means a very great 
deal. To one who has much crop 
growing to attend to, and especially 
to one who has much cultivating of 
corn and other products, it is indeed 
a boon to be free from other work 
that is imperatively exacting at that 
season. His crops will receive so 
much more attention than would be 
possible under the conditions, that the 
revenue from this source will be much 
more than it would otherwise be. 

THE REST PERIOD. 

Cows must, of course, rest from giv- 
ing milk for two months or so during 
the year. It is better for the cows to 
have that rest period come in the sum- 
mer. They are then on pasture. Food 
is plentiful and it is easy for them to 
build up somewhat during the rest pe- 
riod. This they cannot do if the rest 
period comes in the winter if kept en- 
tirely on dry fodder. From what has 
been said, the conclusion is clear that 
where the conditions favor it, more 
can be said in favor of winter than of 
summer dairying. The latter is more 
likely to be engaged in where coun- 
tries are new, and as they get older, 
more and more will people favor win- 
ter dairying. 


—_ >. 
Making Butter for Private Trade. 


MRS F. R. B., BROOME COUNTY, N Y. 





The milk is run through a hand 
separator morning and night, directly 
after milking. The cream is set away 
in the cellar, care being taken to have 
it properly cooled before turning in 
with other cream. Unless this is done 
white flakes will appear in the butter. 
In warm weather we churn every oth- 
er day in the summer, not churning 
any cream that has been separated 
within 24 hours, keeping that in an- 
other cream pail, toward the next 
churning. We use a barrel churn, 
have the temperature of the cream 
about 60 degrees, also use a little but- 
ter color. 

The churn is stopped as soon as the 
butter comes in small granules. The 
buttermilk is drawn off. The butter is 
washed in two waters, then taken up 
in a bowl and salted to suit our cus- 
tomers. Some like an ounce of salt to 
a pound of butter, but more prefer an 
ounce and a half. The butter is 
worked just enough to distribute the 
salt. It is then set away for two or 
three hours, when it is worked a very 
little and packed in five and ten-pound 
jars. 

The crocks are covered with white 
cheesecloth and then with wrapping 
paper neatly tied over them. They are 
now ready to be delivered to our cus- 


tomers. We do not use ice. Very cold 
well water and a good cellar prevent 
our having soft butter as we did in 
former days when we worked in tho 
old way. 
—_— 
Care of the Farm Horse. 
W. S. SPARK, ENGLAND. 





It frequently happens that farm 
horses are kept too long at work with- 
out being fed, and after a fast they 
are gorged. Heavy feeding after a 
long fast is very apt to bring on indi- 
gestion colic, inflammation of the 
bowels. Many people appear to im- 
agine that it is unnecessary to groom 
farm horses regularly and thoroughly. 
This is a very great mistake. 

Grooming is eonducive to the health 
of the horse as well as to its outward 
appearance. Attention to this fact 
will tend to prevent many diseases, 
such as cold, bronchitis and affections 
of the lungs to which horses are liable. 

Grooming, cr, in other words, clean- 
liness of the skin, is not, as many sup- 
pose, a2 mere matter of appearance or 
of a rough or smooth coat. It is es- 
sential to the general health and con- 
dition of the domesticated animal. 


or 





Desirable Veal Calves—Not 
fine youngsters are 


a few 
shipped to market 


as vealers under the false impression 
that because they are fine, blooded 
calves thus will bring fancy prices. 
The small milk fat Jersey or Alderney 
will sell at 7 or 8 cents a pound, while 
the 300 or 400-pound Shorthorn or 
Angus will bring only 5% to + cents 
I give these figures in this way be- 
cause the fine blooded calves are near- 
ly every time kept until] they are too 


large and should not be sent to market 





The most ‘desirable veal calf is one 
weighing 100 to 200 pounds, strictly 
milk-fat. It does not matter whether 
it be a Jersey or Aberdeen-Angus. The 
large calves sell for about half. At 
these prices they should never leave 
the farm as calves if they are of good 
quality. The writer, as a shipper, sends 
many of these to market because the 
men he trades with say they must 
sell, but his advice is to keep the best 
to stock the farm. About 2% to 3 
cents for good calves weighing 400 
pounds is cheap foundation stock.— 
[E. W. Jones, Kenton County, Ky. 

A Necessary Machine on any live 


stock or general farm is a good corn 
sheller. The New Hero force feed shel- 
ler is the acme of perfection in this line 
and highly indorsed by those who have 
used them. These machines are rapid 
and convenient as well as very dura- 


ble, and are fully guaranteed by the 
manufacturers. Styles and sizes are 
made to suit any and all conditions. 
Write the makers, The Appleton Mfg 
Co, Batavia, Ill, for catalogs and 
prices. Do not fail to mention this 
paper. 

A Notable Achievement—The dis- 
play of recent improvements in in- 


cubators and brooders at the Portland 
exposition was one of the finest ever 
seen. In view of this fact the winner 
of the gold medal on incubators and 
brooders is worthy of special atten- 
tion. The celebrated Chatham incu- 
bators won this coveted prize and our 
readers who plan to buy incubators or 
brooders this coming season will find 
it worth while to investigate this 
make. Write to the makers for cata- 
logs. Address The Manson Campbell 
Company, Wesson Ave, Detroit, Mich, 
and mention this journal. 





Calves Fed Skim Milk and Grass—At 
the Mississippi experiment station J. 
S. Moore found that calves put on 
skim milk ration when five days old 
and fed grain and hay in addition as 
soon as they would eat it, would aver- 
age 596 pounds when 391 days old. 
This growth was obtained at a cost of 
$11.40 per head. 
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A Curious Disease of Live Stock. 





The cause of trembles in cattle, 
sheep and horses and milk-sickness in 
many, was discussed at the recent 
meeting of the Ohio academy of 
Prof E. R. Mosely of San- 
many coun- 


science by 
dusky He said that in 
ties in Ohio, and in neighboring states 
as well, the early settlers suffered from 
this disease. ‘Although less prevalent 
at present, the disease still occurs in 
northern Ohio and many good lots are 
regarded as unsafe for pasture. There 
has bes in the past a quite general 
belief that trembles is caused by an 
autumn blooming plant Known as 
white snakeroot. Its scientific name 
is Eupatorium ageratoides, This 
plant is frequently found in moist or 
and along the 


bottom wood pastures, 


borders of dense woods, 

The fact that white snakeroot 
grows Where “trembles” are un- 
known has prevented many from ac- 
cepting this as the cause. Observa- 


tion has shown that the snakeroot is 
not eaten if as good grass is in reach. 
Wood pastures that were the source of 
the disease were examined this fall 
found to contain much snake- 
root with little or no good feed. Other 
wood pastures where no disease was 
found to contain no 
else they had plenty of 


reported were 


akeroot or 


June g One farmer is Sandusky 
county bserved that his native sheep 
would ot eat this weed, but when 
weste! heep were turned into the 
same ture they ate it and died from 
trembl Some years ago white 
snakero was fed to an old cow at 
the Ohio university, but this test failed 
to give any positive evidence. This 
year, under the direction of Prof Mose- 
ly, extracts of this plant were given to 
two cats and a dog, and in each case 
trembles was produced. Upon exami- 


congestion 
The poison 
appears to act directly upon the nerv- 
ous system 
Se 
Care of Stock—Stock of all kincs re- 
quire more careful attention during 
the winter. It is not the number win- 
tered that gives the profit but the care 
they have.—[Charles_ B. 
Smith, Oxford County, Me. 


nation no inflammation or 
of the viscera was found. 


and feed 


amazed at the scope of the 


I am 
great cereal contest you propose. The 
farmer of the country at present 
fully realize the significance of this 
work [ think that it cannot result 
otherw than in doing a very great 
deal of good for agriculture over the 
whole country You have my hearty 


indorsement for the success of the en- 
terprise and I hope a large number of 
farmers in the state will 
take part in it. We have within our 
borders the king of corn growers and 
I believe , we can give our _western 
friends a big hustle for the sweepstake 
prize.—[N. B. Critchfield, Secretary 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Keystone 


The plan of your great cereal con- 
test is attractive. The farmers of the 
country should take hold of this with 
enthusiasm. It will bring millions of 


dollars into their pockets. I want to 
see the old Buckeye state win the 
laurels that are justly due her in this 


contest ro, i. 
State Grange. 


Derthick, Master Ohio 


Let me be the first to enter your 
contest this county. Undoubt- 
edly it will have a most beneficial ef- 
fect on the future of agriculture 
throughout the country. A majority 
of grain growers do not give enough 
attention to selection of seed, tillage 
of land and care of grain after ma- 
turity. Your contest cannot fail to 
enlighten a great number, and I am 
ready to support your great move.— 
[Herman Pfaender, Brown County, 
Minn. 
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Remember, 
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bowels and man 
but during the 
essenti 


t perceptible. Now, instead o 
decrease the amount of digestible nutrition and destroy all the profit, feed 
twice a day as directed, and if you do not produce more 


Dr. Hess Stock Food 
ides keeping your 


unds of weight on the same amount of feed than ever before, 
ovimals free from disease, return the empty sack and your money will be refunded. 


D® HESS STOCK FESD 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.), containing tonics for the digestion, iron for the 
isonous materials from the system, laxatives to regulate the bow 
ess Stock Food are recommended by the Veterinary Colleges and the 

ized as a medicinal tonic and laxative by our own Government, and 


rs, 
sold on a written guarantee at 


5¢ per Ib. in 100 Ib. sacks; 


blood, nitrates to expel 
The ingredients of Dr. 


A tablespoonful per day 7 


ns free 
Sey ae Py sgh 1 fed, and enclose two cents forreply. In 
every package of Dr. Hess Stock Food there is a little yellow card that entities you to this 
free service at any time, 
Dr. Hess Stock Book free, if you will mention this paper, state how much stock you 


have and what kind of stock food you have used. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 





Vieat 
and Milk 


It is not the amount of food consumed that counts 
in the manufacture of meat and milk but the 
amount of food digested and assimilated. Nature 

provides the necessa 

m pasture contain ng laxatives which regulate t 

other 0: 


aids to digestion in Summer by 
e 


Nature's tonics and medicines, 

inter, stock being deprived of this most 

al part of the natural diet and subsisting on dry feed, 

the 50 to 60 per cent. of the food usually digested 1s often reduced \ 


cent, or even to barely a to sustain life with no gain 


25 Ib. pail, $1.60 


f your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


and Inétant Louse Killer. 


Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 


permitting such conditions to 





Except in Canada 
and extreme 
West and South. 


the average hog. Less than a penny a day for horse, cowor steer, 


that from the Ist to the 10th of each month, Dr. Hess will furnish 
if you will mention this paper, state what 














YOUR MONEY BACK - QUICK 


5 Cows and a U. S. made $45.00 month 





7 Cows but no U. S. made $11.00 month 
The U. S. makes the difference $34.00 month 


of $11.00 per month. 


10 weeks, 








STAUNTON, ILL., SEPT. 25, 1905. 

I hereby certify that on April 20th, 1903, I bought of your agent 
one of your No. 7 U. S. Cream Separators, and after using it for more 
than two years, | am more than satisfied, 
my seven cows tothe creamery and realized from said cows an average 
From the herd in the spring of 1903 I sold two 


In 1902 I sold the milk of 


of the seven cows and milked the other five, and my 
income from the five cows was $45.00 per month, a 


difference of $34.00 in favor of the U. S. Separator. 
If necessary [ will make affidavit astothis statement, 


E. D. Bruce. 


Now, how quick did Mr. Bruce get his money back? 
Well, the extra profits alone 
Many thousands of satisfied users prove the 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR, 


tWhich Holds World’s Record for Close Skimming 
is the most profitable separator a farmer can buy. It 
does the best work the longest time with least trouble 
and smallest expense, and it 
PAYS FOR ITSELF - QUICK 


Send for free catalogue No. 550 F that tells plainly the reasons why. 


VERMONT (FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


aid for his U. S. in just about 














ughout the United States and Canada 4t1 








ta inn REE 


For the price of postage and pack we will send you 
| free the EMPIRE GAME OF SUCCESS, the most fascinating, 
| exciting, and amusing game ever invented. Fills the house 
with laughter. Old and young can play. The enemy of 
care and dispeller of gloom. Just the thingfor a Christmas 
gift. Delightsthe entire family. Handsome litho colors, 
mounted on heavy board 12x16 inches. Free for eight two- 
cent stamps if you will tell us how many cows you keepand 
what you do with the milk; or eight r ari 4 stamps and 
the addresses of ten cow owners and what they do with 
their milk. If you don't know anyone who keeps cows, 
send 61 money and have hours of fun. 


EMPIRE SEPARATOR CO., 
* 116 Nelson Street, Bloomfield, WN. J. 





The Pennsylvania State College 


Offers a short Winter 


Course = Agriculture 


Jan. 3 to March 28, 1906 


A GREAMERY COURSE 


Jan. 3 to March |{, 1906. 
The new Dairy Building is ready for use, finely 
equipped. For Circulars, giving particulars, 
Address 


Professor C. C. Watson, 
State College, Pa. 





No More Blind Horses feo biinacess boa ackoe 
eyes, Barry 


Co., Iowa City,lowa,havesure cure 








_——_ 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 

















Hood's 


Are 
the 
Best 


Rubber 
Boots ? 











Ask for 


**Royal Oak” 
Kind 









+] with knowk 
Farmers’ Sons Wanted =."7% 
Stock and fair education to work in an office, @6@ 9 month with 
———— steady employment, must be honest and reliable, 
offices of the astoct ~ ose ~~ anaes in each 

Apply at once, giv all particulars. The Vetert 
Scie A ithe %. 12, Londoa, Canném”, 








Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures nearly all common horse 
ailments. When we say cure. 
and it fails, $100. reward. Never 
claimed yet, Get free “Veteri- 
mary Experience.” 100 pages- 
Makes you master of horse ail- 
ments and diseases. Write for copy. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co., 
SO Beverly St.. Boston. Meas. 


KICKINC, 


% Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSE 8. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


BLIZZARD AND HORSE ICE CALKS 
via,N 


Sharpe horse. N iting the 
Mpiices to Agents. 8. W. KEN J+A ¥. 




















In a few words, you gain this by 
Tubular: (1), One-quarter to one-half more ¥ 
cream, because Tubulars skim by centrifugal ff 


What You Gain 


force, which is thousands of times stronger than the force of gravity that makes cream 
rise in pans, 
and bacteria, thus making gilt-edce butter possible, 
mag finish skimming five minutes after milk- 


2). One-half to twice as niuch for butter, because Tubulars remove dirt 
(8). Half the work saved, because 


ng, feed warm skimmed milk at barn, and 
have only the can of cream to care for. Write 
today for catalog W-100. It tells all plainly. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
P. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Cuicaco, 


TUBULAR 


ILL, 
CREAM SEPARATORS 

















WINTER, PROFITS IN FEEDING 
INSURED FOR 


ONE CENT 


Buy a postal card. Write on it simply your name, full address, number of 
cows (also add the letters A. A., to show that you saw this adver- 
tisement in the old reliable American Agriculturist). Address the 
postal to the Continental Cercal Co., Box 164, 

Peoria, Ill. You will receive without any 
further expense to you, statements from 
dairymen and others who have used 
their feed with wonderfully 
profitable results. 





YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR PROFITS BY LIKEWISE FEEDING 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


























66 55 Combination Circular and _ Drag Saw outfit =m 
P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
ut %, Simple, —! Easy to Operate. 








Westminster Sta. Vt 


for Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, 








Write . 
Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus waters 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 2222032" 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you waut and prices. 4OMUE HM. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, NL 


Dietz Lanterns 


You might as well carry a Jantern that 
gives a strong, steady light as to carry 
the smoking, flickering kind. They 
don’t cost any more. Dietz Cold Blast 
lanterns burn pure, fresh air. That 
accounts for the 


Clear White Light of the 


DIETZ. 


That's only half of the story. They 
are safe and everybody says a Dietz, 
any style, isthe most convenient ian- 
tern made. You get all these things 
all the time if you buy a Dietz. If your 
dealer offers you some other “just as 
good,” write tous. We'll see you sup- 
plied with a Dietz, 


R. E. DIETZ COMPARY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK GITY. 
Established 1840. 


666686 


66 to smoke HO6 Y' with 

KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from asa wood. Delicious flavor, 
Cleaner, chea: ‘o smoke house needed. Send 
forcircular. E, SRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa, 














Wanted for our Forged Stee! Come 
bination Hatchet, Wire Cuticy 
Staple Paller, ete., 8 tools in one 
Remarkable seller. You can sei: 
more than you have any ides. J/ 
fs simplyawonder, Agentssell 
as high as fifty aday. Getasam- 
ple quick. Why work for small 
wages when you can make big 
money? Sample case algo contains 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter 
combined for repairing harness, 
one Sticktight Buttoner Machine, 
1 box Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Write 
a today for catalog of — BPe- 
For: Car TALOGUE cial prices, plans to agents. 
Foote foundry Co., Dept. 826, Fredericktown, Ohio, 






























froighs ” both rays. 


Ask for our Seqare 

tor Copogee. r tells all about separators, 
shows how you can make moncy witli one, ex- 
plains the principie of operation and givos gen- 
eral separator information. ri'e for cata- 
logue. Lowest prices. Best machines. 6 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts., Chicago 





Make HAM OF WESTPHALIA or SMITFIELD (Va.) 
value (25c¢ per Ib.) - Mt. Eaton—Lucas Inn Me! Proven: 
~72 continuous years use. No patent; no scheme. Essen- 
tials in English, German, French and Spanish—all in 1 vol. 
Postpaid, $3.00. Ref.:- Union Natl. Bank et al. M assillon, 
Ohio. Warren E. ell (of “The Russeell & Co."), 
Massillon, Uhio, U, S. A 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











SHEEP AND SWINE 





A Profitable Flock of Sheep. 


W. H. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 





The account of a flock of sheep 
owned by A. O. Smith, of Seneca 
county, N Y, published in Ameriacn 
Agriculturist, was of interest to me. 
In March 1902, I bought 11 sheep at 
$2.25 each or $24.75, with the expecta- 
tion of selling them soon at an ad- 
vanced price. After two days unsuc- 
cessful attempts to sell them in the 
neighborhood, I brought them home. 
One died and another was killed by 
the crowding of the others around the 
feed box. They had nine lambs; one 
sold for $3. At 20 cents a pound, $7.50 
worth of wool was sold, making a total 
of $10.50 returns in money. I now had 
nine ewes and eight lambs, two of 
which were rams. In the spring of 
1903 the 15 ewes had 18 lambs, eight 
of which were ewes. Wool sold at 23 
cents a pound, one ram lamb for $3.50 
and eight for $36. Thus the total for 
wool and lambs was first $61.54. In 
1903, 17 months after the original pur- 
chase, I sold a total of $72.04 worth 
of lambs and wool and had 15 ewes 
worth $4, eight ewe lambs worth 
$4.50, three bucks worth $5, making 
a total value on hand of $111 in stock 
and a grand total of $183.04. This 
makes a gain of nearly 700% on the 
original $24.75 investment—not bad 
for a new hand and with grade sheep. 
This is considerably better than Mr 
Smith’s approximate 400% on his in- 
vestment. 

My success made me enthusiastic 
and I bought high priced sheep in 
August 1993, paying $6 each for them. 
In my zeal to get a large flock five 
scrub sheep were secured from the 
stock yards in the expectation of fat- 
tening them for winter. These two 
purchases turned out badly; four of 
the $6 sheep died and three or four 
of the scrubs. In December, I had 34 
ewes and two bucks. After losing 
about seven ewes during the winter 
of 19038—four of the others had 35 or 
36 lambs. 

Owing to the absence at the world’s 
fair for seven months an accurate ac- 
count was not kept, but about 24 
lambs were sold at an average of $3.50 
each and wool sold for 26 cents a 
pound, making a total of $113.12. The 
poorer ewes were then sold at an aver- 
age of $3.50, making $28. Four sheep 
were given to a neighbor to reimburse 
him for damages the flock had done 
in breaking his crops the previous 
year, so in 1904 I had 28 head of fine 
ewes. In the belief that I had kept 
him too long, the original buck, born 
in 1902, was sold in January for §$2, 
an exceedingly low price for him. 
The lambs secured in 1905 are the best 
I have yet had, a surprise to me, he- 
cause it is contrary to the advice of all 
brecders. 

Out of all the sheep since I had 
them I have lost only one of the 
original nine and not a lamb after they 
were a week old. This shows a 
strong, hardy constitution in confuta- 
tion of the theory that inbreeding 
tends to weaken the stock. Only one 
or two ewes during the three seasons 
failed to reproduce. The ewes I had 
in 1905 yielded wool enough at 33 
cents a pound to make $32.31. As I 
did not practice dipping I did not get 
as much wool as should have been re- 
ceived. In 1905 three ram lambs sold 
at $4 each and nine at $4.50, making 
the total of $84.81. There are now on 
hand 12 ewe lambs worth $5, making 
the increase of stock and cash ap- 
proximately $150, profit from 26 sheep. 
This carries out the statement that 
100 sheep should make a net profit of 
$500 a year. Only $10 worth of grain 
was given to the flock at lambing time 
in January and February, but here- 
after this event will be planned to oc- 
cur in March so the animals can pick 
up some grass and rye and thus need 
less grain. Another advantage of this 








is that the weather will be milder fop 
the lambs. ; 
To sum up my profit since March 


1902, that is, four years, has been 
$304.97, from which deducting the 
original purchase of $24.75 and the 


two purchases of 1903 $51, leaves 
$229.22. To these must be added $182 
for the stock on hand, making $411.22 
profit. Another profit that cannot be 
reckoned in money is in the good that 
has been done to the pasture. In 1905 
corn grew on the field where the sheep 
pastured two seasons and a larger, 
heavier sod was turned under last 
spring than in 1903. All the knolls 
that made bare pasture in previous 
years have produced very much finer 
corn than previously; the color was a 
deeper, heavier green and more like 
the rest of the field. From these ex- 
periences, I feel positive that other 
farmers should have a bunch of sheep 
for reasons that should be sufficiently 
clear. 


a 
Feeding Hogs for Market. 
H. FE. COLBY, IOWA. 


I always raise my own feeders. I 
get better bred pigs. No one can af- 
ford to buy thoroughbreds for market, 
and yet no pig will fatten as profitably 
as one that is well bred, from mature 
stock. I am more sure of healthy 
stock with pigs that have been raised 
in my own pens. Then, too, it is 
cheaper to raise the pigs than to buy. 
Finally, the feeding should be begun 
as soon as the pig will eat, if it is to 
be done for the largest profit. Keep 
the pig growing from the very start 

A pig eight or ten months weighing 
250 pounds or more, will bring about 
10 cents more per hundred on the 
average local market than a hog of 14 
or 18 months “ -ighing 350 or over. 
Put there is more money, I find. in 
keeping the stock to 2 mature age, for 
the increase in weight more than com- 
pensates for the lower price and the 
expense of keeping is not great. 

HEALTH OF THE HERD. 

This brings me to the next point, 
the health of the herd. I have been 
feeding hogs for a number of years 
and have had almost no losses, while 
all around me so-called cholera has 


devastated one herd after another. 
Here are a few of the things I did 
and did not do which I believe kept 
our herds from disease. Do not feed 
an extreme green corn diet; do not 
crowd the young stock unnaturally; 
keep clear water before them all the 
time; keep the sleeping quarters clean 
and dry; have good shade during the 
warm weather. Give the hogs salt 
and ashes, especially hard coal ashes, 
and an occasional dose of copperas 
and sulphur in the slop. Fe particu- 


larly careful about this with the hogs 
that are in the feeding pens. Keep 
the hogs and their yard .in a sanitary 
condition and watch the herd care- 
fully in order that_no disease may get 
a start. All these points should be 
kept in mind for they are the only 
effective insurance against cholera and 
kindred diseases. 
THE BEST FEED. 


Our hogs have a good sized pasture 
with excellent grass. I keep them on 
this until about six or eight weeks 
before selling. All this time I feed 
them well with slop and dry corn, 50 
when I turn them into the yards they 
are well started in the fattening pro- 
cess. While they are in the yards I 
keep increasing the corn ration until 
the hogs are getting all they will eat. 
I supplement this with a slop made 
from some meal such as ground corn, 
oats or rye. This is mixed with but- 
termilk when I can get it. I find it 
pays to buy buttermilk if I can get it 
before it is diluted with water. 

The meal I use depends upon what 
I have. One of my iron-bound rules 
in feeding all stock is to use home 
grown feed. 
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Miaking a Correct Start with Poultry. 


N. S. GREEN, HAMILTON COUNTY, O. 





Many additions are made at this 
season to the ranks of the poultry- 
men, for the winter shows always fire 
many of the visitors with a-desire to 
try their hand at poultry raising. 
These few remarks may help some be- 
ginners to avoid: mistakes often made 
by the inexperienced. If rightly man- 
aged no class of live stock will afford 
as much profit and pleasure as a 
flock of pure bred chickens. In pro- 
portion to the care required and the 
cost of maintenance, poultry returns a 
larger per cent of profit than cattle, 
sheep or hogs, and with chickens there 


is the advantage of being able to start 
with very little capital, and to in- 
crease the stock gradually. 

It is not necessary to build elaborate 
houses or to have them furnished with 
the latest patented trap nests, roosts, 
etc In point of usefulness a plain 
building, warm, well ventilated, and 


well lighted is to be preferred. I 
prefer to divide the chickens into 
flocks of 25, giving each. flock a sepa- 


rate yard, and housing all in one long 


building divided into as many rooms 
as there are flocks, by putting in par- 
titions of wire netting with a 2-foot 
board partition at the bottom. An 
orchard is an ideal location for the 


poultry yard, furnishing shade for 
the fowls during the hot weather, and 
the fruit trees are benefited by the 
chickens destroying numerous injuri- 


ous insects. Face the houses south if 
possible and see that they have enough 
windows to give abundant light. Con- 
struct the nests and roosts so they may 
be removed to facilitate cleaning and 
do not place the roosts so high that 
the fowls are injured in flying down. 


‘A walking board is desirable where 


THE POULTRY YARD 


broken crockery. The.chickens pre- 
fer it to the commercial article, but for 
a large flock its preparation would 
require too much work. 

Cleanliness is one of the chief req- 
uisites of success, so the houses, 
nests and yards should be cleaned 
frequently, the houses whitewashed 
and insect powder used freely. Clean 
out the droppings every day, oil the 
roosts frequently, and provide clean 
material for the nests. If this is done 
there will be no trouble from lice, but 
if filth is allowed to accumulate, the 
mites will multiply rapidly and cause 
no end of trouble. I change nesting 
material every two weeks and when 
putting in the new straw sprinkle it 
liberally with insect powder. A dirt 
floor is best for the hen house and 
should be raised several inches above 
the outside level so it may be kept 
dry. 





-— 


Poultry Society Meetings at New York. 





During the poultry exhibition to be 
held at Madison Square garden, New 
York City, January 2-6, 1906, the fol- 
lowing poultry clubs and societies will 
meet on the days mentioned as fol- 
lows: 

American exhibition game and game 
Bantam club, Thursday, Jan 4, 


Cc. TT Cormman, - sec; Buff Leg- 
horn club, Thursday, Jan 4 G. 
ec. Barnes, sec; National Ban- 


tam association, Wednesday, Jan 3, 
George L. Young, sec; American Black 
Minorca club, Thursday, Jan 4, H. C. 
Wheeler, sec; American Leghorn club, 
Thursday, Jan 4, W. W. Babcock, 
sec; American Plymouth Rock club, 
Thursday, Jan 38, H. P. Schwab, sec; 
American Silver Penciled Wyandotte 
club, Thursday, Jan 3, G. S. Boller, 
sec; American Light Brahma club, 
Thursday, Jan 4, John Rumbold, sec; 
The National S C White Leghorn club, 
Thursday, Jan 3, Irving F. Rice, sec; 
American Partridge Wyandotte club, 
Thursday, Jan 3, William Jackson, sec. 

The following pigeon clubs will also 
meet: American Jacobin club, Fri- 
day, Jan 5, E. G. Eby, sec; Western 
Fantail club of America, Saturday. 
Jan 6, H. M. Pockman, sec; American 
Turbit club, Saturday, Jan 6, Charles 
H. A. Meyer, sec; American Carrier 
and Barb club, Saturday, Jan 6, R. 
Sweisfurth, sec; American Tumbler 
club, Thursday, Jan 4, R. Whitney, 
sec; American Dragoon club, Saturday, 
Jan 6, F. H. Wright, sec; American 
Oriental Frill club, Saturday, Jan 5, 
M. R. Chambers, sec. 


> 
al 


“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 




















A PAIR OF RHODE ISLAND RED BANTAMS 


Among the latest additions to the varieties of poultry are 
were originated by. J. R. 


the nests must be high up. 

To keep the hens laying it is neces- 
sary to feed intelligently and see they 
get plenty of exercise. A fat hen will 
not lay and if the chickens are com- 
pelled to work for their food they will 
be kept in proper condition. I feed 
all kinds of grain and vegetables avail- 
able, aiming always to give a variety 
of food. A mash of grain, cooked veg- 
etables and table scraps constitutes the 
morning meal; in the evening grain 
is fed. Milk is one of the best foods 
to produce eggs, and green bone 
Should be fed two or three times a 
week. Grit must be provided at all 
times and nothing is better than 

& 

¥ 

‘ 
Rhode Island Red bantams, which 


> the Rose Comb 
Jones of 


Hartford county, Ct, who has been very successful in breeding bantams 


from standard bred fowls. 


The process of breeding large fowls down to 


bantam size, while retaining the characteristics of shape, color and mark- 
ings, is one requiring infinite patienceand skill. 





HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling in- 
dicates an unhealthy condition of the 
kidneys; if it stains the linen it is evi- 
dence of kidney trouble; too frequent 
desire to pass it, or pain in the back 
is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order. 


What To Do. 


There is comfort in the knowledge 
60 often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing 
rheumatism, pain in the back, kid- 
neys, liver, bladder and every part of 
the urinary passage. It corrects ina- 
bility to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following 
use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during 
the night. The mild and the extraor- 
dinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney reme- 
dy, and a book that tells all about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. When writing be sure to 
mention that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 
Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


ON THE FARM 


Nothing you can buy 
will pay for itself —— 
quicker and be a ime 
source of satisfaction 
longer than a 


1906 SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


America's finest, most used and most 
successful chick hatcher. 


DOES THE WORK better than the 
old hen. Bound to hatch everywhere 
and at all times, Winter or Summer— 
North, South, East or West. 80,000 sold 
in 8 years. Over 20,000 sold last season. 
Made of finest materials; best workman- 
ship. Good enough foralifetime. Fully 
guaranteed. Costs you nothing if, in 
your hands it can’t pay for itself with 
one hatch. 

Prices $7.50 up, freight prepaid to your 
station. Send postal today for big free 
catalogue and poultry manual. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 855, Clay Center, Neb, Dept, 8, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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The Natural 
Incubator 


is the incubator of right air con- 

litions—Natural because it most a 
nearly approaches Nature’s way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks. Walls of hard gl glazed 
compressed paper board, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the lightest, x—~ 9 mest 
durable incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers do. Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no supplied moisture required. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

to all points east of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 


Perpetual Hen Co., Marcfs:- incubators & Brooders, 
13 Escher St., ‘treet Trenton, N. J. 

















$600.00 EASILY MADE 


We will start you right in the Poult — 
Egg business. By our = you can 
in asmall way and easily make $600 a ~~ 
at home, and have all the fresh eggs and 
ay~ 4 you want beside. Now isthe time 
. a8 eges will be 40 cents a dozen 
soon. New illustrated plan, directions 
and Catalogue Free, 


Mills’ Poultry Farm, Box 224, Rose Hill, N.Y. 












y The hs. ae ere = rivalthe mother 
hen. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 
FREE. Booklet, ‘Proper Care and Feeding Small Chicks, 
Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 1c. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Department 104 Des Moines, 




















NEW HOLLAND 


wooD 
SAW 


Great thing for home 
work, a money maker 
for jobbers, Very 
speedy and durable. 
Saws wood, poles, 
posts, rips ‘boards, 
pales, lath, etc. Three 
sizes. We make several styles and sizes Feed 





OULTRY For PROFIT 


or pleasure, is if you’ have a 
1906 Pattern Stan 
Incubator. Guaranteed to hatch more 


and healthier chicks than any other, 
60 D RIAL. Startright and make manne 
Complete outfits for dooryard or farm. Catalo 
“Sep and Poultry Guide (228 pages) free if you ment 
this journal and sen ecvenaee of two wad poultry caleesee 
dress nearest o 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San 


oe 
T GWOCOCOOOG 
OUL RY fi the 
.) erything = e 


RY LINE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
bat tors, Live age Brooders—any thing— 
it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our I!lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth having. 

Excelsior Wire & Pouitry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street, New York City. 

















STOP A MINUTE AND READ THIS AD, 


Head of MA ONZE and W. 

HOLE AND TU RREYS. c~ Ren extra fine Art TE 
ERELS from high-class Exhibition BARRED 
ROCKS and BUFF LEGHORNS: also a few fine 
ROUEN DUCKS. Stock guaranteed first-class in 
every respect, and at prices as low as such stock 
can be bred. Address 

A. G BARLOW, Box 100, Barker, N. Y. 


our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


With every incubator we sell goes an abso- 
lute Money-back guarantee that it will do 
‘ aiwe claim for it. Th. 196 Reliableis the 

incubator with the double heating 
. m. aa gue tells all about it—it's 
ereke Pure 4 Poultry and eggs for 
RTF, for prices 
a yy INCUBATOR s ay yy on 


























Mills. Write for free booktets. 
New Holland Mach, Co, Box 157, New Holland, Pa 


| 
Steel Roofin , $1.50 Per 100 Sq, Ft. 


Bil, Quincey, Hl., U. 8 
£ -80 For 
I 2 200 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 
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most derable and economical 
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‘a POULTRY 






many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells a}] about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. Al! about Ineubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses -_ 
how to build them. It’s reallyanencyclo: 

ofchickendom. You need it, Price only Sete 
C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 486, FREEPORT,ILL. 





ior Heusen. Somet Sheds, etc, Freight Paid 
te otf Points East of 


Orishoma, Ind. Ter, and T 
elsewhere on yoy 
on err No, 1 Sheets 






Catalog N on Lomber, 
Roofing, Wire Fencing, Hardware, For- 
niture, Clothi ingand General Stocks from 

ales, We 


bought the Fifty Million ‘Deller 8t. Louis world's Pair, 
Chreage House Co., 36th & iron Sta., Chicage 








and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with 


F. W. MANN GO., 


JF YOU WART EGGS 


Lots of them, feed green bone fresh cut, rich in protein and all other elements. Get twice 
ki] the eggs, more fertile eggs, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fe ger profits. 


all bone with adhering meat and gristle. Never clogs. Don’t buy un 





owls, big: 





MANN’S ““Es7,"oor... 10 Days Free Trial. %° money in 


Makes bone cutting simple, easy andrapid, Try itand see. Open hopper, nanentie 


por Cuts 
you try it. Cat’lg free. 


Box 10 Milford, Mass. 
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Before you build or repair, learn 
about the most economical o 
all roofings and sidings. 






PAROID 
ROOFING 


Sample Free. 
Send for sample and name of nearest 
dealer. Parola Rocket = wen by U. S. 
Government and leading farmers every- 
where, Extratongh and durable, Proof 
against water, sparks, cinders, heat, cold 
and gases. Light slate colored—no tar— 
does not taint water. Write today for 
samples and save money. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers. 
1363. Che 


Mase., Batobli 817. Mm. 
» we of free roofing kit in every roll. 


TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100—-$5 per 1000. 
Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


Tree Planting on Streets and Highways 
By William F. Fox, Supt. State Forests (N.Y.) 
This monograph contains full instructions as to the 
proper method of planting shade trees, the selection 
of species best adapted to streets or highways anda 
description of each kind, its appearance and special 
uses. It furnishes valuable information as to the care 
of trees, pruning and protection from insect ravages 
11 Colored Plates, 28 half-tones, cloth 
binding, $1.00, postage free. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, Albany, New York. 
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Petroleum 































































If YOU will guarantee to cover the 































WE will guarautee to kill it without injury to_the 
tree. Can we do any more? Yes, lowest cost. Price 


#1, f ob. N. ¥. One gal. makes 21 gals. spray by simply adding 
water. Por particulars and circular, address 


B. G. PRATT CO., 11 Broadway, New York. 


Alfalta 


BACTERIA INSURESACROP. WRITE 
* FOR BULLETIN NO. 4 IT’S FREE. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa- 











silage and Dry Fodder. 


Strongest, Fastest & Rest. 
st improvements in 
Also Silos, 
rs, Engines, ete. 

N.Y. 








kills Prairie Dogs, Wood- 
chucks, Gophers, and 
Grain Insects. “The | 
wheels of the gods grind 


slow but exceedingly 


— So the weevil, but you gee 
their s 0 

eed with, FUma Carbon Bisulphide 2. corse 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





making 


Ba25 
eit 
236 


Sent free on requoet. 
R. Lewis, 14 Mela St. Cortland, N.Y, 
TREES $5 Per 100 FREICHT PAID. 
* Catalogue Free. 
RelianceNursery ,Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 
Gold 1 Silv lals 
Pecan Trees and Nuts: soir cuis, iso’ Catatoxue 


M. BACON PECAN CO., De Witt, Ga, 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 












SAN JOSE SCALE, | 





in bbis., 50c. per gal.; 10 gal. cans, $6;5 gal. cans, $3.25;1 gal. cans, ¢ 











Preparing Celery for Market. 


IRVING C. SMITH, BROWN COUNTY, WIS. 





The cleaning or dressing should be 
done in the pit. First, hold the head 
in the left hand with the root towards 
you, and with the other hand pull off 
the outside leaves using the thumb 
mostly turning the head at the same 
time from right to left so the part that 
is stripped off will be up, giving you a 
chance to see what is done. When the 
head has been worked once around it 
should be finished. Then turn the root 
from you and cut off to a point, mak- 
ing four to six cuts to a head, cutting 
from you, as if whittling a stick to a 
point. The knife is held in the hand 
all the time. When two are working 
together, I usually have one clean off 
the waste and lay the head down for 
the other to trim roots. All yellow, 
decayed, or green stalks should be re- 
moved, even if the heads are left a lit- 
tle small by so doing as a medium-size, 
well-bleached head will sell better than 
the same head with one or two green 
stalks still on it. 

My washing room the basement 
of the packing house where I have @ 


is 


large kettle in a brick furnace for 
heating water, a box tub with plug 
hole in bottom for washing, and a 
table for the unwashed celery. The 


tub should be about 30 inches wide, 
42 to 48 inches long (big enough for 
two washes) and 15 to 18 inches deep. 
It is necessary to have 12 to 15 inches 
of water in the tub so the sand and 
other dirt may settle to the bottom, 
else your water is very quickly too 
dirty to use. 

The water should be 90 to 100 de- 
grees, or about blood heat to get best 


results. Dump a box of celery in the 
tub with the butts towards you. Hold 
the head to be washed in left hand 


about half out of the water and brush 
it down with a soft scrub brush (one 
with bristles similar to a common 
shoe brush is best) running the brush 
down to the leaves each stroke. This 
keeps the brush fresh and clean and 
saves the necessity of dipping it; also 
brushe§ off the rotten particles which 
may be clinging to the leaves. Turn 
head as in first dressing, from right to 
left, so washed surface comes up. 
Sometimes it is necessary to push out 
a stalk from the head a little to get 


the dirt out from the inside. Have a 
quarter or third-inch mesh, square 
wire sieve at hand to dip out the 


leaves and floating particles from tub 
after each box is washed. 

Now comes the tying and one must 
be careful or everyone will not get 
equal value. I have found three heads 
to the bunch the best method for our 
trade. The reasons are, the retailer 
does not have to cut bunches and so 
sells three stalks many times where 
one or two would go if sold loose. 
Then, too, one can, by tying three in 
a bunch, make bunches so nearly even 
in size that there is little occasion to 
sort it over to get the biggest, and so 
saves much breakage and loss to the 
retailer. 

————————.——___——_. 


Cost Reduced One-half. 


D. W. SMITH, STARK COUNTY, 0. 





Manure spreaders have many advan- 
tages in saving time, and in increas- 
ing the value of the manure by spread- 
ing it evenly and finely on the ground, 
mruking it more quickly available to 
piant food. They also’ save labor. I 
huve loaded, hauled and spread 13 
lcads in 10 hours. With our machine 
we spread on an average of 160 loads 
per year, over about 18 acres, using 
nine loads‘to the acre. 

With a spreader one man can haul, 
load and spread 160 loads in 12 days, 
so that if he receives $20 per month, 


the cost will amount to $7.92. It will 
require 14 days to haul the same 


amount without spreading, and seven 


TRUCKING AND GARDENING 


days more to spread it by hand, mak- 
ing 21 days in all for the old way; at 
$20 per month this would be $13.86, 
or almost twice as much. 

Nitrate of Soda—I have been in- 
formed recently that several low 
grades of nitrate have recently been 
put on the market. The most usual 
adulterants are common salt, and salt 
cake derived from the manufacture of 
acids. It is preferabe to purchase 
nitrate in original bags of about 200 
pounds each. Formerly the original 
bags contained 310 pounds and were 
very clumsy and hard to handle. The 
200-pound package is the standard at 
thte present time. The salt cake reisi- 
due is a by-product from the manu- 
facture of nitrate acid. It is often used 
to adulterate nitrate of soda and, in 
some cases, has been sold as such. It 
is frequently called niter cake, which 
name gives it a false value from the 
farmer’s point of view.—[Sub. 








Thorough Fertilizations have shown 
themselves very pronounced on my 
crop of apples. Two years ago I gave 
each tree a liberal supply of stable 
manure, but not withstanding, last 
year my crop was almost an entire 
failure. Last fall I treated each tree 
to half bushel wood ashes, and a 
slight treatment of nitrate of soda. 
The splendid crop of apples this year 


have been a revelation. The trees 
have been as full of fruit in other 
years, as they have been this year, 


during the past six years, I do not re- 
member a time when the fruit was so 
perfect, and remained on the trees so 
long a time.—[Marshall H. Wine- 
brewer, Frederick county, Md. 

Heavy Potato Yields—In a potato 
growing competition held in Derby- 
shire, Eng, last season the combined 
product of 28 competitors made an 
equivalent average yield of 25 1-3 tons 
per acre. The average yield through- 
out the United Kingdom is about six 
tons or 200 bushels per acre. A good 
yield there is ten tons or 325 bushels 
per acre. 


Many Uses of Wire—The American 
Wire Rope News for November calls 
attention ta the many new uses to 
which this product is being put. The 
old-time chains, cordage and bulky 
ropes are fast being displaced by the 
wire rope, which possesses. great 
strength and lasting qualities. Aside 
from making American and Ellwood 
fences the American Steel and Wire 
Company manufacturers a great varie- 
ty of types of wires, which is used for 
all purposes, from making picture 
cord to elevator cables. 





Asparagus beds need little attention 
in the fall; the tops being cut and 
lying on the ground during the winter 
hold the snow and thus prevent deep 
freezing. All canes bearing berries 
may be cut and carried away as soon 
as ripe—[S. T. Maynard, Worcester 
County, Mass. 


_ 


Difficult Churning—R. L. N., New 
York: At this time of the year one 
is liable to have difficulty in churn- 
ing. But we believe that butter can 
be churned in every case if the cream 
is-properly handled. The feed given 
the cow does not have very much in- 
fluence, but the case may be helped 
somewhat by giving the cow more suc- 
culent feed. Do not keep the cream 
too long before ripening. Warm it to 
about 70 degrees and hold it at that 
temperature until nicely soured. Then 
cool it slowly to about 62 degrees, 
holding at this temperature at least 
four hours and then churn. Keep 
close watch of the temperatures. Be 
sure the thermometer is correct. 
Some of them vary five to ten degrees 
from what they should be. We would 
like to hear from you again if you 
have further trouble after following 
these directions.—[Prof R. A. Pear- 
son, Cornel] University, 









Farm Economies. 


Building and Filling Ice Houses. 


w. Cc. RB 


There need be nothing costly about 
an ice house, which if properly filled 
will furnish an ample supply for the 
ordinary uses of the farm. It is the 
mistaken idea concerning the expense 
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GROUND PLAN. 
which hinders some farmers from sup- 


plying their families with this most 
necessary adjunct of the home. 

In constructing a building for the 
purpose there are some rules to be 
observed, which, while apparently un- 
important, will effect the keeping of 
the ice. In the first place adequate 
drainage must be provided. This may 
be in the shape of a trench filled with 
cobble stones or, simpler still, old 
fence rails or slabs may be laid on 
the ground and covered over with 
straw before putting in the ice. If 
the soil is of a porous character this 
will be sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. The walls of the building must 
extend to the ground or the earth well 
banked against the sills to avoid en- 
trance of warm air underneath the 
ice. This is important. 

The ice house may or may not be 
clapboarded. So far as utility goes old, 
rough boards are as good as any, but 
there must be plenty of nonconduct- 
ing material between the wall and the 
ice. Pine sawdust is considered best 
where it can be obtained. As sub- 
stitutes for sawdust fine chaff, marsh 
hay or straw may be used, but these 
are not as effective in preserving the 
ice. The building should have a half- 
pitch roof and the door should be on 
the north. 

One great cause of non-success lies 
tn failure to provide for a free circu- 
lation of air over the ice. There should 

















SECTIONAL VIEW. 


be a good-sized opening at each gable. 
This is another essential point to be 
observed. Any old shed of a build- 
ing will keep ice if plenty of sawdust 
fs used and drainage and circulation 
of air overhead are provided for. 

In cutting ice, let the cakes be quite 
large; 18 inches square is about right. 
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Ice this size packs better and keeps 
better than if made into smaller 
cakes. Care should be observed to 
have the edges smcoth and the cakes 
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THE HOUSE COMPLETED. 
should be reasonably true to measure- 
ment, thus insuring a surface free 
from crevices which interfere with 
keeping. Some fill the crevices with 
chipped ice or snow, others pour water 
over, but by taking pains in cutting 
and placing the cakes neither of these 
is necessary. Ice 8 to 10 inches thick 
is preferable to that secured later in 


the season, which is so much heavief 
to handle. 

Allow for a 12 to 14-inch wall of 
sawdust all around the body of ice, 
but put none between the tiers. Pack 
the dust solidly. When the filling is 
complete cover a foot deep with the 
same. 

As warm weather comes on melting 


“FARM AND FIELD 


to a certain extent is inevitable. Once 
a week the top should be trampled 
down, thus filling any cavities that 
may have formed and protecting the 
ice. 

No one would choose a day when it 
was thawing for putting up ice, yet 
one which is extremely cold is not 
entirely satisfactory, as the cakes then 
will crack badly when drawn out of 
the water and exposed to the air. A 
building 12 feet square will hold a 
good deal of ice, sufficient for the ordi- 
nary use for one family with possibly 
some to spare. But allowance must 
be made for considerable loss by melt- 
ing and it is wise to err on the safe 
side. 

The New Jersey state grange at its 
annual session last week unanimously 
indorsed the million dollar contest, in- 
augurated by American Agriculturist. 
State Master George W. F. Gaunt re- 





cently elected lecturer of the national | 


grange says: “I consider this one of 
the most far-reaching propositions 
that has ever been presented to the 
farmers of this country; carried out 
along the broad and liberal lines men- 
tioned, it will be of inestimable value 
to farmers in general. You have my 
hearty co-operation and can call upon 
me for any help in prosecuting the 
work, particularly in my own state. 
I hope that a large number of New 
Jersey Patrons will enter the contest.”’ 





“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 








AN OUT-OF-DOORS CORN CROP IN OKLAHOMA 


Big things come out of the west. While the great central states by 
no means enjoy a monopoly in growing corn, they certainly produce inter- 


esting crops. 


This picture affords a good idea of some of the corn grown on 


the great 101 ranch in Oklahoma, comprising 87.000 acres under, one fence, 


and. operated in a body by the Miller brothers. 


Although owning only 


acres, they control the remainder of this vast tract under lease from Indians. 


In a recent season they had 3700 acres under corn. 


A large part of the 


crop is fed every winter to cattle and hogs for the market. 


[11] 603 


OOD, big “‘mealy” potatoes 
can not be produced with- 
out a liberal amount of POTASH 
in the fertilizer—not less than 
ten per cent. It must be in the 
form of Sulphate of PoTasH of 





highest quality. 


“Plant Food” and “Truck Farming” are two practical 
books which tell of the successtul growing of potatoes and the 
other garden truck—sent free to those who write us for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 








*“‘Greatest Oat on Earth’’ 


All seedsmen and the trade supplied at one uniform wholesale price 


The Myrick Oat 


At retail direct to farmers—only enough for one 
acre (2s bushels in sealed bag) sold to any one 
farmer. Order your supply atonce. Send for price, 
and receive, free, our great seed catalog for 1906. 





Address 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Headquarters for Red Fife Spring Wheat Seed 


TE AMERICAN SAW MILL 


Variable Friction Feed 


Ratchet Set Works, Quick Receder, 
Duplex Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate and 
Reliable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship, LIGHT RUNNING, Requires 
Little Power, Simple, Easy to Handle, 
Won't Get Out Order. With 


5 H. P. Steam or Gasoline Engine 
Guaranteed to cut 2,000 ft. per day. 


meld wm, 9150 BUYS IT—On Cars at.Fac- 
Seeact; Deng Gree, Cond Wert Sovees Mille. tory. Freight Very Low. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
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Maple Sugar Makers. 


. The GRI iM SAP POUT will produce one-fourth moresap. 

The CRIMM COV rotects it. They more than pay their 
cost in one season. S IS GUARANTEED, OR NO SALE. 
ORDER NOW from dealers or direct. Sample Spout and print 
‘“* G@"’ free. Terms May 1, 1906. 


Cc. H. CR I M M, and MONTREAL P. Q. 











accurately describes 21¢ varieti 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribu 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, 





shows in JTATURAL COLOR and 
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WINTRY WINDS. 


have no terrors for the 
owners of a. 
genuine 


wool _ buffalo 
fur cloth, with 
heavy rubber interlin- 
It is wind-proof, culd- 
proof, water-proof and wear- 
proof, As good asthe real buffalo 
robe, and far better than any imi- 
tation that may be offered. Be, 
safe by insisting on the 
original ‘‘Wallace’’ 
— Look for this 
trade-mark. —» 
You will find 
it on the 
genuine. 


ing. 


SOLD DIRECT 70 YOU 


g Atless than dealers’ price 
Jand we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
S ee —w hy poe is 
fm 7Ood and some bac ou 
bo - Should have this informa- 
mi tion. Write for Catalogue, 


“See KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Sa UF Box 203 Muncie Indiana. 


BROWN 












PAYS THE 
-FREIGHT -¥, 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADEE- 
All No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. Weighs 


more than most fences. 16 to 85c per rod 
elivered, We sell all kinds offence wireat 
wholesale prices. Write for fence 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fqnee' and, 
m Wire — Cleveland, Oh 





The Mail Order Fence Factory 


makes high grade fence and 
guarantees it. Take advan- 
tage of our liberal offer, 


30 Da ’ Free Trial 
ight Prepaid 

By dealing with manufac- 
turer direct, you get wholesale prices. ¥or 15 years 
we've nm makieg fence and selling to farmers. 
have thousands of satisfied_ customers throu 

country. Prices lowest. Free Fenre Book, “isk for it. 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 5658 Olds St., Peoria, Ill. 


OUR NEW LOCK 













more than meeting our capestallen 1 as & success 
s uniting 2 heavy hard spring wires, whereby we can 
furnish a wire fence unequalled for strength and 


durability. Send for samples.) 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO. - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Bs: 2252222 THE RAPP FENCE 

















T E RAPP FENCE is the most practical, dur- 
H gules ane lowest priced fence 
on the market. Write for fl ted booklet. 

TH“ ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION co., 





Fuller Building, Broadway » New York Chiy. 
Outlasts the 
age enc Posts. 
write > am 







D Sov veces. Why? Because its hori- 
double- 


com: pieces, and the 

=, whole eas srig ib heavily galvanized, 

: PAGE WOVEN WIRE tNOE oo. 
x . Adrian, Mich. 





A GOOD WAY TO 

BEGIN A LETTER 

an ertiser is to say: “I saw 
She, ae reliable A. A.” Try 
‘\l get a more prompt reply 
than you ever did b= AF, 










Protecting Trees from Rabbits and Mice. 


I have found blood applied with a 
paint brush to young trees effective 
against gnawing by rabbits. A great 
many trees not so protected on my 
farm have been killed. This remedy 
is the only one that has proved sure 
and safe. Among those tried were 
milk and paint mixed with 
cayenne pepper, assafoetida and sul- 
phur. The blood is saved at butch- 
ering time and applied as soon as con- 
venient. Several hundred trees have 
been painted for the past three years 
for this and I have not had one de- 
stroyed by a rabbit. The best time to 
apply is in the fall with an occassional 
additional coat. Trees may be wrapped 
with strips of old cloth but a man can 
paint ten or more in the same time as 
he would wrap one. Wrapping the 





soot, 


trees with leather has the same effect 
but is much slower.—[J. S. Barnes, 
Ritchie County, W Va. 

For the past eight years, I have 


protected my trees each season with 
veneer of any kind of wood obtainable 


Strips should be 1-20 to 1-16 inch 
thick, about 18 inches long, and wide 
enough to wrap at least 1% times 
around the tree. If the wood is dry, it 
should be scalded in bundles for a 
short time before using. When ap- 
plied, it should be forced a little dis- 
tance into the soil. One string tied 
above midway is sufficient. Nothing 


further need be done for a year, when 
an examination should be made of the 
orchard, missing ones replaced and 
loose ones retied. One piece lasts us- 
ually two years. It will not pay to re- 
move them in the spring and save 


them for a second season. Any basket 
factory will supply such stuff very 
cheaply. I make my own.—[{A. L. 


Loop, Erie County, Po. 





| I get ordinary 


During the last 25 years I have suce- 
cessfully started three orchards and 
have not lost a tree by injury from 
rabbits and mice. Early in December 
pine tar, not coal tar, 


| and with @ paddle give the trees three 


| cans to get rid of the solder 





coats, applied several days apart. It 
is put on close to the ground and 
about 2 feet up the trunk. I have 
heard of bad results where coal tar 


but with pine tar I 
success.—[J. W. F., 


has been used, 
have had good 
York County, Pa. 

One successful method of protecting 
trees from girdling is to wrap the 
trunk with felt and to rake away all 
the grass and trash from the bases 
and sprinkle lime around the trees, 
the former for rabbits, the latter for 
mice. Another method is to burn tin 
and ring 
the trees with the tin. If there are 
any mole hills, these should be plugged 
with cotton or old felt saturated in bi- 
sulphide of carbon, and covered up. 
These methods have proved effective 
during the last six years on what was 
called a rabbit patch when I came. 
Out of about 300 young trees, only one 
has been lost from injuries by rabbits 
and this was because of my neglect. 
The farm is no longer a rabbit patch. 
[J. D. Bennett, Knox County, Tenn. 

The best thing I know to prevent 
rabbit and mice injuries to tree trunks 
is tarred paper wrapped as high as the 
first branches.—[P. J. Howenstein, Al- 
bany County, N Y. 

For ten years I have found paint- 
ing the trunks of young trees with the 
following mixture to be effective: One 
pint cayenne pepper, two gallons wat- 


| er, two quarts kerosene oil, two pounds 
| digested rubber. The quantity will cov- 


| prevent injuries by mice, 


trees and not only 
rabbits, etc, 


er a great many 


| but keep out insects, and destroy those 


as covered. It will re- 
main serviceable for a year. It is 
cheap, effective, quickly made and 
easily applied.—[M. Luther Michael, 
Monroe County, Pa. 

For rabbit and mice injuries make a 
thick whitewash of lime and salt to 


inside as far 


ORCHARD PRACTICE 





25 gallons of which add two ounces 
paris green. If mixing a less quantity 
it is not particular that the exact 
amount be used as a little more or less 
will make no difference. This can be 
applied by carrying a bucket of the 
mixture from tree to tree and applying 
with a brush. I consider this better 
than using veneer or cornstalks. It is 
cheaper, requiring to be used only once 
@ year and after three or four applica- 
tions the trees are old enough to take 
care of themselves. I usually paint 
about 2 feet high on the body of each 
tree. Ten gallons will paint a very 
large orchard.—[V. C. Razor, Bath 
County, Ky. 

After three years’ experience in pro- 
tecting trees from rabbits and mice, I 
found plowing furrows on each side 
of the row most effective. The soil 
is turned so as to come up nearest to 
the trees and then packed down with 
the feet or post maul. No straw or 
litter is allowed in the orchard during 
the winter.—[F. A. Rhodes, Oneida 
County, N Y. 
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Grading and Packing Sclect Fruits—lil. 








[From Page 595.] 
upon the consumer, for the only qual- 
ity the Ben Davis possesses is one to 
catch the buyer by its attractive color. 
It is always disappointing, wherever 
grown or by whom used. There is no 
sound reason for growing a variety 
of a low grade quality when the juicy 
Jonathan and Grimes Golden may be 

















BALDWINS EN AN IDEAL PACKAGE, 


grown equally well in the south or 
southwest. In the north the high- 
flavored Greening, Spy and King, 
which will hear as many apples, com- 
mand better value, and the trees live 
longer. 

To increase the consumption of an 
article it must appeal to the consumer, 
upon whom the grower is entirely de- 
pendent. Only apples of excellent 
flavor, and there are a plenty of such, 
should be grown and sent to the mar- 
ket, honestly packed, and the consump- 
tion of this standard and best of all 
fruits, would greatly increase. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the fact that 
the highest quality apples do not 
change in value in seasons of plenty or 
of scarcity. The apples from Orchard 
farm are shipped to foreign markets, 
excepting a liberal portion which we 
put in cold storage for our home 
markets. 

One of the great advantages to a 
community of an extensive apple in- 
dustry is that of the interest which is 
awakened in women and the young 
people, who find congenial and profit- 
able employment. Boys of 16 are fre- 
quently as useful in many phases of 
the work as men. Young women soon 
become experts in grading and pack- 
ing the fruit. It gives them healthful 
employment while the earnings are 
satisfactory. The cost of wrapping a 
40-pound box of apples at first will be 
5 cents. With experience ,this may 
be reduced to 3 cents. To wrap 
a barrel of apples will cost from 15 
to 20 cents. We find fruit that is 
wrapped keeps much longer and with 
much less loss. With the change to 
low-headed and dwarf trees, thinning 
of the fruit will be done in the future. 
This will reduce the quantity of the 
lower grades and improve the stan- 
dard of the first. 





Sweet Cherries on Native Stock. 





An interesting discussion of growing 
cherries for market in Connecticut oc- 
curred at the last annual meeting of 
the state pomological society. Pres 
A. G. Gulley, horticulturist of the ex- 
periment station at Storrs, Ct, asked if 
there was any man in the hall who 
had grown sweet cherries or who had 
even planted them with any degree of 
success within the last 15 years. Con- 
tinuing, he said, I have been unable 
to find thus far a man in the state whu 
has planted cherries for market. This 
cherry question one which comes 
to us very often at the college. People 
want to know what being done 
about cherries and what varieties to 
plant. I have not seen any planted 
and do not know of a single orchard, 
In our trial orchard at the college, we 
have a number of varieties, but the 
most of them that have done anything 
have been sour cherries. I think, 
with the single exception of Windsor, 
there is not one sweet variety that 
has given us any fruit. Sour cherries 
have grown quite readily and do rea- 
sonably well. 

T. E. Cross of New York: I believe 
it is utterly impossible for anyone in 
this country to grow cherries success- 


is 


is 


fully until the statute laws are 
changed to some extent so we can 
protect our property from the birds. 


Robins come in and get them before 


we get up in the morning 2nd are at 
it until we go to bed at night. I[ 
have heard this complaint all over 
the Hudson valley. The laws are so 
stringent that we cannot kill the birds 
and the farmers rather than take a 
chance are letting the fruit go. I think 
this is all wrong. 

S. L. Lupton of Virginia: Mr Presi- 
dent, I think probably the reason you 
cannot grow sweet cherries in Con- 
necticut is, in the main, because they 


1s 


are grafted on old stock and it 
not strong enough to stand ‘your win- 


ters. I think if you would graft your 
cherries on trees of native stock which 
grow well in this northern climate, 


you would not have so much trouble; 
that has been our experience in Vir- 
ginia. You know a cherry tree is hard 
to make live and to transplant. How- 
ever, if your nurserymen will graft on 
some of your native stock, they will 
develop a somewhat hardy variety, 
which will stund the climate. 

J. H. Hale: About ten years ago 
I planted a few cherry trees and for 
the last seven years I have been get- 


ting good crops of sour cherries, but 
no sweet ones. The sour cherries 
bear well with me and bear very 


steadily every year. 

A. G. Gulley: That has been our 
experience. There are numbers of old 
trees that are bearing, but there are 
no young orchards. I think that if 
Mr Lupton’s suggestions were carried 
out it would result in improving the 
stock. 

J. H. Hale: The trouble is not en- 
tirely on account of birds. The difli- 
culty is we cannot make trees live in 
Connecticut; I mean the sweet cherry 
tree. When I went into my present 
home eight or nine years ago, there 
were a few cherry trees there. I want- 
ed some for family use, and so planted 
about a dozen more and have been 
planting ever since. Among all that I 
h_ve planted, I haven’t more than two 
or three good ones left; that convinces 
me that the trouble in Connecticut is 
in the stock, for I took care to get as 
good trees as I could to plant and 
cared for them as well as I knew how. 

Pies 

White Willow Shingles—-Have any 
readers of the American Agriculturist 
had experience with white willow for 
shingles? I have used willow rails 
with excellent satisfaction and believe 
that willow shingles would do equally 
well.—[J. S. B., Pennsylvania. 
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' packing and Shipping Midwinter Fruit. 


A. S. ATKINSON, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 


After one has gone to the expense 
of providing complete cold storage fa- 
cilities for winter fruit, it is some- 
what discouraging to secure no better 
prices than if shipped to market in 
early autumn. As a rule the city cold 
storage house has the advantage of the 
small one on the farm, for nearness to 
the markets enables the former to 


dispose ‘of fruit right on the scene, 
whenever prices temporarily advance. 
Three years of competition with them 


almost convinced me of the uselessness 
of holding fruit for late markets, Better 
sell it in the fall and trust to luck 
to get fair prices along with the rush 
of other goods. This decision induced 
me the third winter to dispose of all 


my apples before the middle of No- 
vember, except 50 barrels of very 
choice stock. I held them indefinite- 
ly in the cold cellar storage, hoping 


that prices would advance. But the 
market appeared glutted, and prices 
dropped steadily until I despaired of 
getting even fair returns on my choice 
stock 

After the Christmas rush apples 
grew scarcer, and fancy table fruit 
was reported in demand. I de- 
cided I would ship my choice Newtown 


Pippins and handsome Gravensteins in 
boxes instead of in barrels. Some half 
bushel boxes were secured, divided in- 


to two compartments, and filled with 
the best fruits. Every apple was se- 


lected and critically examined for any 
bruise, blemish or abrasion. So far as 
possible only those of uniform size 


were put in one box. Each apple was 
carefully wiped off with a soft cloth 


until all moisture was removed, and 
then wrapped in tissue paper as care- 
fully as orange packers wrap their 
fruit. When packed snugly in the two 
halves of the boxes and nailed up, I 
marked them in clear letters as fancy 
table apples, with a guarantee that 


every one was perfect. A _ personal 
canvas of the dealers in fancy table 
fruits secured conditional orders. 

I shipped my fruit to them, and 
waited impatiently for the returns. 
Those apples netted between $6 and 
$8 a barrel, but as I had to discard a 
good many that were not fit to be 
classified as fancy fruits the average 
could not be placed higher than $5 a 
barrel. Under these conditions I dis- 
posed of the whole 50 barrels, receiv- 
ing $248.70 for the lot. Since then I 
have held only two grades of apples 
in cold storage for winter markets. 


One is the ordinary grade for the table 
or late cider, and the other fancy table 
fruit. The latter pay better profits 
than the summer or autumn fruits. 
Every one is wrapped in paper and 
shipped in boxes. Why boxes? some 
will ask. Put the quesiton to the 
marketmen and fancy fruit dealers, 
or better still ask the Oregon and 
Washington apple growers why they 
ship their fancy fruit east in boxes. A 
box of rosy-cheeked apples makes a 
better display than a barrel, and many 
retailers who would balk at an offer 
of a barrel can be induced to buy a 
box at high prices. Then, too, there 
has become associated in the minds of 
many the idea that only fancy fruits 
come in boxes and ordinary apples in 
barrels. 

An improvement on this is to use 
some attractive packing material at 
the top and bottom of the boxes. A 
thin layer at top and bottom of ever- 
green or holly leaves protects the fruit 
from getting bruised and adds greatly 
to the effective display. Imagine a 
dealer opening a box of fancy red- 
cheeked or pale-yellow apples and 
finding soft green leaves intertwined 
among them! He immediately de- 
cides to give that box a prominent dis. 
play in his window, and it is the fruit 
that is mostly exhibited which sells 
first! The dealer who sells it is pretty 
sure to require more of just the same 
stock. The few leaves of green cost 
little. 

>. 

The expense of purchasing an ele- 
vated carrier at first amounts to quite 
a little, but I would not part with 
mine now for any price. I have owned 
it for two years. Its original cost was 
$58, anc after getting it to my farm, 
it cost but 75 cents to put it up. The 
returns can hardly be estimated, but 
anyone using it two days would be 
reanly to throw his wheelbarrow away 
forever. I use my carrier to carry the 


manure from the stables into the barn- 


vard. It works to perfection.—[J. B. 
Wax, Seneca County, O. 





Cuban Trade Growing—The past 
calendar year the United States fur- 
nished 42% of imports into Cuba, 
against 27.4% in 1903. Our exports to 
this new republic last year were valued 
at $32,700,000. About 33% of Cuba’s 
imports consists of breadstuffs. 





Count me in on the big contest, and 
willing to co-operate for the improve- 
ment of seeds, or crops, or anything 
to help the farmer.—[N. E. Waite, 
White County, Ark. 











A HANDSOME GRADE STALLION OF THE HEAVY ROADSTER TYPE 


USE TES | 


fababe! 


Sci 


. * 


This animal is a typical representative of the class of horses now in 
great demand wn farms of the middle west, These horses are heavy enough 
for all general draft purposes and at the same time are of such build and 
conformation that they are fairly speedy under light harness. This beau- 
tiful gray stallion is of the best Morgan breeding and one of the most rep- 


resentative animals in Lake county, Ind, of this particular class. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
Sold 


On Trial— 
On Time— 


Freight Prepaid 


us to sell them to American farmers on time. 


Spreader you may choose from our cata- 
logue, direct to your depot, anu have you 
take it out and try it, as your own, in may your purpose—we can 
own way, and on your own farm, free, 

full month, to see if itis as represented by us. 


Spreaders being sold today than of any other 
kind. 





It’s this way: 


We want to pay the freight on any sized of it. 


different states where prompt sh 





Will You Test an 
American Manure 
Seveaider In Tom Own Way—On Your 
Own Farm—FREE—For vA Month? 


the dealer and are selling to farmers direct 
We have the largest manufacturing is that we want to get in touch with the people 
plant in the country, manufacturing Manure 


who actually use the Spreaders. 
Spreaders. 


We can in this way give you more Infor- 
We have ample capital—which enables mation about the machine and how to use it; 
and enable you to get much more service out 


We can better advise you just the size 
ou should have for 
‘urnish the Spreader 
or a that you need direct from our factory. 


and style of Spreader 


We make 9 styles and 5 sizes, and can 
We don’t ask for a penny advance pay- furnish a machine that is exactly adapted to 
ment—nor a deposit of any kind. 
When you have tested the Spreader, if We are an independent concern and do 

ou find it as represented, you can pay us for 
t on time, which lets the Spreader pay for it- 
self out of the profits it makes you. We know 
this is a liberal offer. 


your requirements. 


not beiong to the trust. 

We Invite you to write us, telling us how 
much land you own, and how many head of 
cattle, horses, sheep and hogs you have and 
We realize we must havea ood Spreader we will tell you just the Spreader suited for 
in order to sellitinthis way. The American your purpose, and give 
Manure Spreader is not a new machine. 
It has been tried and tested. and is the An American Manure S 
oo aa of all Spreaders in the country 
today. 


as to the annual value o 


ou Gov't statistics 
your manure crop. 
reader is worth 
more money to you, year in and year out, 
than any other implement you can own such 
There are more American Mantre as binders, stackers, gas engine or plow, and 
it will pay you bigger dividends than any 
other implement on your farm, 

Write today for our free catalogue and 

The reason why we have stopped selling little buoklet ‘Our New Selling-Plan.” 
AMERICAN HARROW CO., 1222 Hastings St., 
NOTE—19 Branch Houses, carrying a full line of yr and parts, at leading cities in 
ment can be made. 


Detroit, Mich, 





















































Most people who go to California stop at 
medium-priced hotels costing not more than 
$1.00 per day. They see just as much and 
enjoy the experience as heartily as the (com- 
paratively) few who live at the luxurious “bon 
ton’’ resorts. 





Most people who go to California prefer 
one of the Rock Island’s two routes and the 
exceptionally good accommodations provided. 

Most people go to California who can af- 
ford it as well as you can. 








Why don’t YOU go too? 


Rock 
Island 


To California— 
Why don’t YOUgotoo? 


Most people who go to California go in 
tourist cars because they are clean, comfortable 
and economical. 


Let us send you our illustrated California 
booklet and help you plan the trip. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System 


CHICAGO. 
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Exactly $71,000 was paid in this city 
last week for a 16-year-old stallion, 
the third largest price ever paid for a 
horse by an American owner. Who 
dares say that the days of prosperity 
in horse breeding are threatened by 
the coming of the auto? 


Good for the internal revenue de- 
partment! It now compels Peruna, 
Hostetter’s bitters and other alcoholic 
“medicines” to pay an internal revenue 
tax, same as other liquors. This is 
right. The next step should be a law 
that will compel patent medicines to 
bear a label setting forth their com- 
ponents. This law will be a benefit to 
mixtures of real merit, but it will kill 
off a large percentage of quack med- 
icines. 





<a 

An encouraging phase of the fight 
for parcels post is the attitude of the 
national .grange. At its November 
meeting at Atlantic City it placed itself 
on record as not only favoring this 
service but demanding it. The influ- 
ences which for years have frustrated 
all the persistent efforts of the agricul- 
tural pressand the farmers’ organiza- 
tions to secure parcels post may now 
take notice that this great farmers’ 
movement is also on the firing line. 
Postoffice officials in congress must 
eventually yield and grant this reason- 
able boon to the users of the mails, 
the opposition of the express compa- 
nies notwithstanding. 

The tendency to organize small 
national banks in rural districts, noted 
from time to time in these columns, 
continues marked. A federal law was 
amended recently so that banks may 
now be organized with a capital of less 





EDITORIAL 


than $50,000. A total of 1754 of these 
banks were organized between March 
14, 1900, and October 31, 1905. They 
are located chiefly through the north 
central states and the south in rural 
regions, and are of much benefit to ag- 
ricultural sections. The accumulation 
of capital in these banks and its avail- 
ability in local business affairs has 
made it unnecessary the last year or 
two for the. west to draw so heavily 
as formerly upon eastern financial cen- 
ters in moving the crops. The last 
report of the secretary of agriculture 
says that in the north central states 
farmers have been depositing money in 
the banks until the rate of interest on 
deposits has fallen so low that they 
have diverted a large portion of their 
savings to permanent investments, 
The increase of bank deposits in agri- 
cultural states is noteworthy. 





The seedsmen have petitioned Pres 
Roosevelt to express his disapproval of 
the congressional free seed distribu- 
tion. They maintain that this is class 
legislation seriously affecting an old 
established branch of commerce. In 
their protest they point out that 
growers of field and garden seeds and 
seed merchants should not be singled 
out by the government as a class in 
which to institute a “squeezing out 
policy.”” The seedsmen maintain, and 
with much argument on their side, 
that the original intention of the con- 
gressional act has been largely lost to 
view. This was to obtain seeds of 
vegetables, flowers, cereals, fruits and 
forage plants from remote corners of 
the earth, and unknown to the Amer- 
ican people, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the national wealth. Such 
proposition is all right; but how 
grievously distorted in the practice of 
recent years. 


a> 
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Alcohol for use as @ beverage or 
medicine deserves the high taxation it 
receives. But denaturized, which un- 
fits it for human consumption, yet 
leaves the alcohol all right for use in 
the arts, it should be quite free of tax. 
This is the system which is the basis 
of a vast development of the arts and 
industries in Germany, and affords a 
lucrative home market for grain, po- 
tatoes and sugar beets as a source of 
denaturized alcohol. We have fre- 
quently alluded to what this policy 
would do for American farmers, man- 
ufacturers and laborers. Along with 
this should go the taxing and labeling 
of so-called wood alcohol, a pois- 
onous and dangerous article. Congress 
might well take up this whole matter 
in a comprehensive way. 





The milking problem is one that is 
far from settled. Many men have 
given up dairying for no other reason 
than that they are unable to secure 
help in milking the cows. Why should 
there be so much aversion to the 
work of milking? It is not really labo 
rious work. It is not more laborious 
than many other kinds of work on the 
farm. In fact, it is less laborious than 
that which farm hands frequently have 
to do. Does not this aversion to milking 
rather arise from the fact that the 
milking is done out of working hours? 
Instead of being made a part of the 
day’s work, it is required in addi- 
tion to the same. If that is true, the 
remedy is clear, The individual should 
not be required to milk in addition to 
working a full day. Of course, if the 
extra work thus required is a matter 
of agreement and paid for, it is dif- 
ferent. Surely this entire matter may 
be put upon a better basis than that 
on which it rests at the present time. 


Next week, December 23, another 
one of our large magazine numbers, 
full 36 pages, well illustrated, replete 
with seasonable matter. Of course the 
holiday spirit will be present, with 
appropriate stories, including Christ- 





mas Venison, a yarn of the Canadian 
wilderness; Jes’ fo’ de Christmas Day, 
a dialect poem; a holiday story for 
children, poems, etc. In the farm de- 
partments, live stock, dairy and poul- 
try, will be given very liberal space. 

Insurance against disappointment is 
as important to a farmer as insurance 
against fire. Our guarantee pub- 
lished on this page protects our sub- 
scriber in all his dealings with our 
advertisers provided he mentions this 
paper when writing. 


The consensus of opinion among 
fruit growers seems to indicate that in 
the majority of cases the liquid spray 
is to be recommended in preference to 
the dust spray. The latter is more 
easily applied, being much lighter and 
being quite satisfactory when the 
plants are damp from rain or dew. 
On the other hand the dust spray can- 
not be used when the leaves and fruit 
are free from moisture or when there 
is anything of a breeze blowing. Bet- 
ter depend upon the liquid spray. 


The benefit from growing and feed- 
ing roots to stock in this country is 
all too little known and practiced. The 
men who grow corn contend that they 
do not need to grow roots. These are 
more costly to grow because of the 
additional labor involved. But it will 
not do to press that thought too far. 
If the only foods grown are those that 
cost the least labor, then the chief 
food grown would be grass to the ex- 
clusion of every form of grain. The 
northern states especially have high 
adaptation for the growth of roots. 
Portions of the northwestern states 
have pre-eminent adaptation for the 
same. These will also grow corn fod- 
der abundantly, and corn fodder and 
plenty of roots make an ideal ration 
for cows, and indeed for any kind of 
stock. Near Aitkin, Minn, no dif- 
ficulty is found in growing ten to 12 
tons of stock carrots per acre and a 
much larger growth of mangels and 
rutabagas. The same is true of many 
other localities in several of the north- 
ern states. The inference is clear, the 
farmers should grow more roots. With 
the aid of the wheel hoe on properly 
prepared land, the labor of keeping 
the roots clean is greatly reduced. 














A determined effort to secure 
islation favorable to lower duties on 
sugar, tobacco, etc, will be made in 
the present congress, and with consid- 
erable prospects of success, since this 
policy is apparently favored by Pres 
Roosevelt, Sec Taft and others. The 
issue is a grave one, there is much to 
be said upon both sides, and the coun- 
try will not tamely submit to having 
its agricultural interest jeopardized. 
Indeed the whole tariff question is 
again forging to the front more rapid- 
ly than appears on the surface. Cer- 
tain selfish interests are pushing it to 
so occupy the attention of congress as 
to postpone or defeat railway rate leg- 
islation. There is also a demand for 
reciprocal arrangements with Euro- 
pean countries, which otherwise will 
impose added if not prohibitory duties 
upon American produce. The farmer 
who has borne the brunt of proiection 
so long must see to it that in the 
coming conflict his interests are not 
neglected or sacrificed. 


leg- 





Pigs on Skim Milk and Pasture—At 
the Mississippi experiment station the 
comparative value of oats and vetch, 
alfalfa and sorghum as green feed was 
studied in connection with experiments 
with pigs. The test was supplemented 
by a test of 45 days on skim milk and 
corn, a little corn fed with oats and 
vetch and sorghum. The greatest gain 
made was nine-tenths of a pound per 
head per day and this was made when 
the oats and vetch were fed. The 
smallest gain, three-hundredths of a 
pound per day, was made on the sor- 
ghum. 


~ 


To Improve Grain Growers’ Profits. 


[From Page 596.] 
soil and climate. The reports of it 
have been the same that have come 
from all quarters. It has proved satis- 
factory in New England, the middle 
states and the west. It has done 
wonderfully well on Pacific slopes, in 
the Canadian provinces of the west 
and also in those of the east. 

It should be noted that some varie- 
ties of oats may yield better in some 
localities, some varieties have stiffer 
straw and some are earlier, but in 
medium qualities of all-round devel- 
opment approaching the maximum in 
all essentials, this Myrick oat is with- 
out a rival at the present time. 

It would be nothing short of a ca- 
lamity to allow such an oat to deteri- 
orate, hence this effort not only to pre- 
vent such a result, but also to increase 
the distinguishing qualities of the My- 
rick cat. It ought to be better known 
and it ought also to have a far wider 
distribution. It is fortunate that pure 
seed has been secured, so that the nec- 
essary supply can be furnished to all 
who apply for it promptly to their 
seedsmen. Farmers are advised to 
order now one bag of this seed for 
one acre, to make sure of their sup- 
ply. They will, of course, be at lib- 
erty to sell seed from their 1906 crop 
of this oat, the demand for which may 
be very large. To sow the 35,000,000 
acres of oats that should be grown 
year after next, that is, in 1907, will 
require fully 75,000,000 bushels of seed. 
This home demand for pure seed of an 
oat like the Myrick variety of the 
American Panner type ought to ab- 
sorb at high prices every bushel of 
this oat grown ty contestants in 1906. 
This is the more true since only one 
acre of Myrick oat will be grown by 

ach contestant in 1906. To select for 

one’s own sowing only the choicest 
seed from the contest acre, and to 
continue doing this for five successive 
years—what vistas of improyement 
this opens up! And all without any 
extra expense and at much increase in 
net profit. : 


Donations to Prize List. 


letters from farmers, breedess, 
enthusiastic over what’ our 
American agriculture 


[We are receiving 
and others who are so 
grain contest should do for 
that they wish to co-operate by making a dona- 
tion to the pri t These patriotic gifts are 
appreciated as n I the farmers of the whole 
country as by ourselves. Any gift or deneation to 
the list of premiums in this contest will do more 
to foster the farmer’s welfare and national pros- 
perity than ma times the amount employed 
in any other w Here is the most prac‘ical 
and most helpful form of philanthropy—to help 
our farmers to help themselves. No one is too 
poor to make some donation, none too rich to con- 
tribute toward this endeavor. Remember that every 
cent in money or every article or thing donated 
will be awarded by us direct to contestants a year 
hence, without any deduction by us for our great 
expenditure of labor, money and brains in con- 
ducting this effort to add millions upon millions 
to the profits of American grain growers, 

While every donor to the prize list thus does 
a great service for the country, he also does a 
good thing for himself, for his gift is acknowledged 
in all three of Orange Judd Company’s week- 
lies, will be sent to the local press, will appear 
in the Contestant’s Manual, and again in the 
prize awards published throughout the country. 
Thus the advertising given the donor’s business 
may vastly exceed in value the amount of his 
gift: Yet the fact that a donor may thus teap 
large benefits from his donation, does not detract 
one iota from the good will, patriotism and public 
spirit displayed in making the gift. Often those 
things we do in loving service for the public 
prove in the long run more profitable than any- 
thing we do for hire. How wonderfully true the 
Ddible’s statement: ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters and it shall return after many days.’'] 


TWO LIBERAL OFFERS. 

STraR FARM HOLSTEINS—Horace L. 
Bronson, proprietor, Cortland, N Y, 
donates one of his thoroughbred reg- 
istered Holstein-Friesian bull calves 
from his famous strain of cattle, to be 
awarded by us to any contestant from 
Maine to California or from Michigan 

Value of this donation, 
$100. 


c. I. Hunt, breeder of registered 
Jersey cattle, Hunt, N Y, contributes 
to the prize list one Jersey calf, to be 
selected by him from his herd and 
given to the contestant to whom it is 
awarded by the editor. Value of do- 
~ation $25, 
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Events at Home and Abroad. 


Congress Opens, 


i . 

Congress has opened with a big line 
of important work before it. Joseph 
G. Cennon of Illinois was re-elected 
speaker of the house by a solid re- 
pubhcan vote over John Sharp Wil- 
liams, democrat, of Mississippi, who 
will continue to be minority floor 
leader. 

The president's message to congress 
was the longest on record. Legisla- 
tion urged includes: control of freight 
rates by the interstate commerce com- 


mission, curbing the trusts, govern- 
ment supervision of insurance compa- 
nies if constitutional, law against brib- 
ery and corruption in federal elections, 
authorizing financial control of Santo 
Domingo, pure food regulation, tariff 
conncession to the Philippines, citzen- 
ship for Porto Ricans, admission of 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma and 
} , Mexico and Arizona as two states, 
preservation of Niagara Falls, exten- 
sion of reservations and forests. The 
freight rate measure will be the sub- 


ject of chief attention, for a time, at 
least. 


An emergency appropriation for the 
Panama canal is sought of over $16,- 
000.000 The canal commission has 


run up obligations to that amount 
above funds on hand. Much of it is 
not due until next spring and summer. 
The house seems to think there is too 
much extravagance and has passed an 
appropriation for only $11,000,000. 





Depew Resigns. 





Senator Chauncey M. Depew has re- 
signed as director of the Equitable life 
assurance society. For many years he 
received from the society as a sort of 
retainer $20,000 a year. That was cut 
off after Paul Morton became presi- 
dent of the Equitable. Senator Depew 
was interested in the town of Depew 
(N Y) development scheme, in which 
large Equitable loans were sunk but 
repaid during the present insurance 
investigations after a lawsuit was 
brought—some $290,000. Depew’s last 
election to the United States senate 
was not assured until after Gov Odell 
had received $75,000 from the Mer- 
cantile trust company, a subsidiary in- 
stitution to the Equitable, to recom- 
vense the governor for speculation 
losses. 


-+ 


Russian Tyrant Killed. 


Lieut-Gen Sakharoff has been assass- 

ited at Saratoff, Russia. He was 
formerly minister of war and was re- 
cently sent from St Petersburg to the 
province of Saratoff to quell peasant 
disorders. A woman revolutionary 
went to the house of the governor, 
asked to see Gen Sakharoff, and when 
he appeared, ‘shot him with a revolver 
three times, killing him on the spot. 
Sakharoff was treating the peasants 
with the most inhuman cruelty. He 
employed Cossacks to torture them. 
Many were corralled with the Cos- 
sacks, who then beat them with whips. 
Premier Witte is losing ground and 
almost stands alone. 


In Quick Review. 


Great Britain has passed from the 
control of the union conservative 
party to the liberals, after ten years 
under the former. Arthur J. Balfour, 
prime minister, and his cabinet, have 
resigned. They had almost lost the 
support of the people, and the move 
was expected. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is the new prime minis- 
ter. He served in Gladstone's cabinets 
and was liberal leader in the house of 
commons. He has lately declared him- 
self in favor of home rule for Ireland. 











Gov Robert M. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, after keeping people in suspense 
as long as he could, has decided to re- 
sign the .governorship and accept the 
office of United States sen ator, to 
which he was elected last witer. He 
has just made the announcement to a 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


special session of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature. 

The French senate has passed the 
bill separating church and state and it 
will go into effect at once. The Dill 
passed the chamber of deputies last 
July. Since 1801 France has been un- 
der a eupoenten signed by Pope Pius 
VII and Napoleon. It gave the Rom- 
an Catholic religion government stat- 
us, the churches being owned by the 
government and the clergy were paid 


ky it. Religious NMberty and a grad- | 


ual reduction of national appropria- 
tions for church expenses are purposes 
of the new law. 





Ten persons were killed and 19 in- 
jured in a wreck of the Overland lim- 
ited Union Pacific train near Rock 
fprings, Wyo. The train struck a 
freight head-on. 








Free passes will be abolished by the | 


Pennsylvania railroad January 1, If 
Pres Cassett announces that after that 
Cate everyone who rides on any part 
of the 10.000 miles owned and oper- 
ated by his company will have to pay. 
Now that the ice is broken, the New 
York Central, Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, Central railroad of New Jersey 
and others are going to inaugurate 
the same reform. 

Mayor Dunne of Chicago has been 
rebuffed again on his municipal own- 
ership projects. The city council in 
one evening rejected his plans on gas 
rates and for municipal ownership of 
street railways and asked for the opin- 
ion of James Dalrymple, the Scotch 
traction expert on city ownership of 
strect railways in Chicago. Dalrymple 
was employed by Mayor Dunne per- 
sonally for advice. His report was 
not given out and was supposed to be 
unfavorable. 





Eleven lives were lost in a steamer 
wreck off Amherst harbor, C B, near 
Magdalene islands. R. I. Leslie of 
Halifax, a member of parliament, was 
among those drowned. 





The Northwest passage in the Arc- 
tic regions has been found by Capt 
Ronald Amundsen, head of a Nor- 
wegian polar expedition. He has 





also located the north magnetic pole. 


Many explorers have sought the North- 
west passage-straits through which 
it has been hoped sail past the Arctic 
lands from Greenland to the waters 
north of Asia. The north magnetic 
pole was located on King William land. 
ee 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou, in his 
annual report, recommends the adop- 
tion of a parcels post system on the 
same general linesasthe express serv- 
ice. He favors an extension of rural 
free delivery of mail with economical 
reforms. The deficit in the postofice 
department last year was $14,500,000. 
In 1904 it was $8,700,000. 





A nine-days’ strike of the students 
at Pennsylvania state college has been 
settled by arbitration. The students 
wanted more privileges in the way of 
vacation days and absence from 
claccas, Some concessions have been 
made to them. 





The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ES 





ton and the Pere Marquette railroads | 


have gone into the hands of receivers. 
The manipulation of financiers loaded 


the roads with interest-bearing obli- | 
gations of $135,000,000, which included | 


apparently an over-capitalization of 
some $70.999,000. J. P. Morgan has 
got the job of straightening out the 
tangle. 





Mrs Mary M. Rogers has been exe- 
cuted at the Vermont state prison for 
the murder of her husband in Ben- 
nington, Vt. 





United States Senator John H. 
Mitchell of Oregon is dead. He was 
under conviction for conspiracy against 
the government in the Oregon land 
fraud cases. Senator Mitchell was 70 
years old and had been in the United 
States senate about half the time since 
1875. His death came as the result of 
diabetis and hemhorrhages following 
the extraction of teeth. The senategin 
this case omitted the usual adjou 
ment and expressions of respect that 
follow the death of a senator, 
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CHRISTMAS TIME 


is “STEVENS” TIME 
The Happiest Boy in the World. 


can really use—not just an idle toy 
that soon will fall to pieces, but 
@ lasting joy and pleasure, With 





He has something which h 





TEVEN 


FIRE ARMS] 





he can help father save his crops 
from crows, 
hawks, 


his chickens from 
and his-barn from rats. 
He may even surprise them 


in the kitchen with a rabbit or 
a partridge. 





««Stevens-Maynard, Jr."” $3.00 
«Crack Shot’’ . . e 4.00 
‘Little Krag’? . . e« §&.00 
‘‘Favorite, No. 17°. . 
Single Barrel Shotgua, No. 105 7.50 


RIFLES POR BOYS: 


6.00 














Every one should see the ««Stevens’’ Catalogue, a 140-page 
It gives full information about the famous ‘‘Stevens” frearms, 


How to select them, how to test them and how to care for them; 


also important points regarding ammunition, 
targets, and everything pertaining to a gun. 
postage and we will send it /ree. 


sights, cleaners, 
Send 4 cents to cover 


Tell your dealer you want the “Stevens,” and if he cannot 
supply you, send your order direct to us. “Stevens” firearms 
are sent, express prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price, 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 140High Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A 
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; 4 is all it takes to break, crush and 


when you use the 


DUPLEX 
GRINDING MILLS. 


New double cutters; force feed; 


never choke. Four sizes. Especially adapted for gasoline engines, 


Use 25 percent less power than any others. 


THE ©. S. KELLY CO., 137 N. Lime St., Springfield, Ohio 


One Operation || 


grind, either fine or coarse, all 
grains for all feed purposes, 


| BY ONE MAN, witt ‘he Focai 


They are the fastest, easiest run- 
ning and strongest mills made; 







FOLSINCG SAWING MACHINE, | 
saws down trees. Fo.4s like a pocket knife. Saws any ki 
timber on any hind of ground. One man can saw more ti 
with it than 2 menia any other way, and doit easter. & Send for 
GREE iltustrated ted catalog, ualog. showing latest mencveers 
end testimenials Piret order secures agencye 
FOLOING SAN SAWING MACHINE Cc., 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, Iilinela. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 


Send usa ties, Mp our wants for prices, 
will save you 


vs 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 





IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well DRILLING OR 


PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the Jatest and most durabie, and the greatest 
Money earncrs ever made! Results guaranteed. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
DRILLING 


WE L Machines 


izes and styles for drilling either 5 Gop or 
ainliow® wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 











WONDERFUL" 


y Yetilinboey OFFER 


Ae toee cs be cutter 


yet 


7 mine 











MMestrated, the 
owellest equare 
seas cotter on the 


we 7 ELLatt 
Grades of latest 
style Portland Cut- 
ters complete with 
ohafts at lower 
p= i AE, 7 . 


WE CAN SHIP ONAN HOUR'S S NOT 
We havea big stoc dy ey 


offer ever heard = 4 astonishing! 
guaran ete., cut this oy oe 





















@n wheels or on sills. With engines or borse pr 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mecbanic cap 
Operate them e sily. Send for catalog. " 

WILLIAMS BROS., ithaca, N. W, 





or on @ postal orina letter say 
Cutter C. — ou willsecstve by 
ue im Sones a ph 
son T LIBERA eoatiad offer ever of. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 











Education 
of Any Sort 


Free 


For Boys or Girls 
or Women 


Offered by Tue Lapres’ 
Home Journat and THE 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

You can keep on study- 
ing and earn enough money 
to pay your expenses while 
you're doing it. The work 
is getting new subscribers 
for these periodicals and 
looking after the renewals. 

And, if you work system- 
atically, you can get $1000 
extra in a few months; or 
maybe $500, $400, $300, 
$250, $150, $100. 

Surely your expenses. 
Whoever has success in him 
can get his start now. 

Write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E20 Arch St., Philadelphia 











, Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam _ engines, 
Saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co,, Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Monarch 





DeLOACH PATENT 
ie the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 





Ave! and infri and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, 

4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog We pay the freight. 
DeLOAOH Mill M’f’g Oo, Box 525, ~ Atlanta, Ga, 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


Tells all about our no-money- 

haan Fy freight offer,two 

year guaranty and 30 days 

free trial offer. Weeell 

direct, giving biggest bug- 

ey bargain of the year. 
26 years experience back of 

every job. We make Open 

ies from — a up, Top Buggies $27.90 up, Sur- 
$33 3.90 omey Ravtag Cats 4.30 up. 

vii ‘alogue. 

502, ‘Gocianatl, Ohio. 





Ba 
ries 42. walk 3 » Wagons 


ART CO. Sta 
U.S. BUGGY ry 





$9 10520 AN ACRE 


ig the price today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
for raising Cottun, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses, 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc. Climate the best in 
the world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. 
Values increasing. For free literature, write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept. B. 


FOR INFORMATION :_ 


it and racking jante. Grazing Lands, Soll 


As to Fruit 
ona Lay 17 in Vi nginis, No h and South _carolina, 
1a, Alabama jorida and along 


‘ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


eee to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





ORGANIZE 


Some Evils of Immigration. 
ROBERT D. C. WABD, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


effective distribu- 
tion of immigrants from the con- 
gested city slums, I should like to 
point out that such distribution is a 
palliative; and not a cure for present 
evils of alien immigration. No one 
can doubt that a well-directed and 
intelligent distribution of aliens of 
strong physique over farming districts 


Regarding the 


“where they will find work which they 


are fitted to perform, and where they 
are wanted, should be encouraged. 

But it must be remembered that the 
immigration which we most need to 
check is made up of people who are 
not fitted for an agricultural life; that 
our agricultural communities do not 
desire a wholesale and indiscriminate 
invasion of Slav, Latin, Hebrew and 
Asiatic immigrants but want some- 
thing else; that the effect upon the 
sections in which the distribution 
takes place is not always for the best, 
and that the immigration which we 
are now getting is crowding out the 
class of immigrants who used to be in 
the majority and who went readily 
into the country. 

DANGERS OF CHEAP LABOR. 

In the corn belt of the west, as has 
recently been shown, the newer immi- 
grants, because of their lower stand- 
ards of living, have an advantage over 
the native-born farmers. Again, the 
immigration of Italians and other 
alien laborers into the south will 
doubtless cause a migration of the 
negroes to the cities—a result which 
those familiar with the conditions of 
negroes now congested in cities can- 
not.fail to view with apprehension. 
Further, to attempt to relieve our 
slums by dispersing their inhabitants, 
without at the same time further re- 
stricting the numbers of newer aliens 
who will pour in, is like trying to keep 
a boat baled out without stopping the 
leak. 

Secondly, regarding further restric- 
tion of undesirable immigration, 
many suggestions have been made, but 
among the many there is one thing 
upon which we must all be agreed. 
We should debar aliens of poor phy- 
Ssique. With the change in the racial 
character of our immigration in 
recent years there has come a marked 
deterioration in the general physique 
of the immigrants. At the present 
time our medical inspectors record 
thousands of aliens as being of such 
poor physique that their ability to 
earn a living is thereby interfered 
with, yet most of these are admitted 
because there is no specific clause 
in our existing immigration law under 
which they can clearly and surely be 
excluded. 





Grange Notes. 


The grange has exerted greater in- 
fluence in securing state and national 
legislation in the interest of agricu- 
ture than any other agency in this 
country. This organization has stood 
the test of 32 years and has never 
been found wanting. It is not only 
the duty but the privilege of farmers 
to co-operate with one another, and 
every farmer should be a granger and 
endeavor to secure for wife and home 
a fair share of what the harvests yield. 
It should be remembered that the 
grange has helped to secure national 
legislation in the oleomargarine law, 
the establishment of the interstate 
commerce commission and the estab- 
lishment of rural free mail delivery 
and state legislation in every state 
in the interest of the farming popu- 
lation. 

NEW YORK. 

Wheatland of Monroe county has 
completed the assembly hall in its new 
building and a new organ will soon be 
installed. The grange will meet on 
the first and third Saturdays of each 
month during the winter. The meet- 
ings will be called to order at 2 p m. 
The membership of this grange is rap- 
idly increasing and there is commend- 
able interest in the work. 

The election of officers takes place 
in all the subordinate granges of this 
state during the present month. This 
is an important matter and selections 
should be made for the best interest 
of the grange. Capable and attentive 
officers, with the assistance of a loyal 
membership, can make a grange pros- 


AND EDUCATE 


per, but inefficient and negligent of- 
ficers are a hindrance to good work. 

Good reports come from Hope 
grange in Otsego county. They have 
a good attendance at the regular ses- 
sions and are constantly adding to 
their numbers. The discussions are 
especially helpful, the subjects being 
confined to those of interest to farm- 
ers. 

The annual meeting of Jefferson 
county Pomona will be held in For- 
ester’s hall, Herald building, Decémber 
16. The meeting will be held in the 
fifth degree and will open at 10.30 
am. At this meeting will occur the 
annual election of officers and 17 will 
be chosen as delegates to the state 
grange to be held at Geneva the first 
week in February. 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal at its an- 
nual election December 2 chose the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Master, Jasper Hopper; overseer, 
George Crofoot; lecturer, Mrs Rosa- 
mond F. Hopper; steward, Edward 
Brown; assistant steward, Fred Pal- 
mer; chaplain, Mrs O. J. Adamy; 
treasurer, Mrs Fayette Eldridge; sec- 
retary, George A. Elliott; gatekeeper, 
P. A. Welling; Ceres, Mrs J. Barner; 
Pomona, Mrs ‘P. A. Welling; Flora, 
Mrs F. C. Hammond; lady assistant 
steward, Miss Eva Shutts. This 
grange is in a prosperous condition, 
the number of members having rapidly 
increased during the past year, and 
now reaching toward the 300 mark. 

Pomona day was observed by Brook- 
side recently. The grange hall had 
been appropriately , decorated with 
festoons of green. This ocasion also 
celebrated the birthday of the grange, 
which was organized three years ago 
with 22 members and it now numbers 
150. A very interesting and instruc- 
tive program was rendered which was 
much enjoyed by all. 

OHIO. 


Stark county Pomona met with 
Beach City December 2. The attend- 
ance was good, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected, as 
follows: Master, C. A. Pontius; over- 
seer, Lee Shirk: secretary, M. R. 
Woodling. The subordinate granges 
in the county are in a healthy con- 
dition. Some of them are growing 
very rapidly, especially the one at 
Louisville. Resolutions were passed 
opposing ‘the holding of the state 
grange permanently at Columbus; 
favoring reasonable salaries for pub- 
lic officials, and indorsing the action of 
the national grange on the subject of 
rate legislation. Next meeting at Mas- 
silon, first Saturday in March. 

Waterford grange in Washington 
county has received ten new members 
during the last’ quarter with more in 
sight. They felt the need of musical 
ability and in order to encourage and 
foster that art, organized a large class 
in vocal music and employed a com- 
petent instructor. Success is attend- 
ing their efforts. 

Bennington grange {fn Licking coun- 
ty meets every two weeks and ob- 
serves lecture hour each session. They 
are doing fairly well in their regular 
work and looking forward to better 
days in the near future. 

Patrons feel highly honored by hav- 
ing their state secretary, Brother C. M. 
Freeman, re-elected to the office of na4 
tional secretary. Brother Freeman is 
entitled to and will receive the hearty 
congratulations of his host of friends 
and the national grange should be 
commended for its wisdom in thus rec- 
ognizing character and merit in an of- 
ficer by re-electing him to a position 
he has filled so acceptably and well 
during his first term. 

A prominent member of the order in 
Pike county, Brother John L. Samson, 
has just returned from a visit to cen- 
tral Alabama. He is so favorably im- 
presse with conditions that he will 
move there this month. The best 
wishes of a host of friends and Patrons 
will go with him to his new home. 
While Alabama gains a good, enter- 
prising farmer and citizen, Ohio loses 
a splendid -granger and a progressive 
worker in any line of social or indus- 
trial activity. 

Ph hustling deputy of Noble county, 

W. Burlingame, has been out on a 
Bs of grange inspection and finds 
the order in good condition in that 
section. No truer Patrons nor more 


, 
intelligent workers exist than Brother 
and Sister Burlingame. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wayne county Pomona held a two- 
dgy session with Pleasant valley 
grange. The weather was ideal and 
everything passed nicely, all seeming 
to enjoy and profit by the occasion. 
The biennial election of officers re- 
sulted in the efficient corps as follows: 
Master, W. W. Eaker; lecturer, W. E 
Perham, and secretary, William H 
Bullock of Honesdale. Brother 
Charles Williams was chosen district 
deputy for tte ensuing year. 

The fourth quarterly session of 
Lackawanna county Pomona grange 
was held at the hall of East Benton 
grange with many Patrons present. 
Lionel Winship was elected Pomona 
Master; A. T Hobbs lecturer, and T 
S. Thompson of Shultzville, secretary 
The next meeting will be held at West 
Abbington in February. This Pomoniu 
grange does quite a business in buy- 
ing dairy feeds in carltoad lots for it: 
members at a saving of from $3) to 
$50 per car. 

—_—_—- - — > 

The Ohio State Grange 
annual session at Co- 
go to press. The great 
the Chamber of com- 
held a more interesting 
Every part of the 
and the Patrons 


is holding its 
lumbus as we 
auditorium in 
merce never 
set of dele: es, 

state is re, ented 








Cc. M. FREEMAN, 


are grappling with some 
problems. A detailed report 
printed next week. 
The secretary of the 
C. M. Freeman, has been a Patra: 
since he was 14 years old. He w: 
steward of the Ohio state grange fo: 
two years, lecturer four years and sec- 
retary five years, with one year mor: 
to serve. He has been on the legislative 


weighty 
will 1 


national grange 


F. A. DERTHICK, MASTER 0 STATE GRANGE. 
committee of the Ohio state grange 
and has taken active part in securing 
measures needed for agriculture and 
has helped to defeat some injurious 
measures. He was a farmers’ insti- 
tute lecturer for several years in Ohio. 
The position of secretary of the na- 
tional grange, which he now holds, 
came without solicitatioh on his part. 
His principal endeavor has been to 
urge equal education for farmers’ 
children and to encourage them to 
secure an education along agricultural 
lines. 
1-2-4, 





The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 


Generally, the situation in cigar leaf 
districts continues in favor of the sell- 
er. Reports seem to indicate that 
packers have closely sold old leaf, and 
are exceedingly anxious to turn out 
liberal quantities of ’05 tobacco. It is 
claimed that 90% of O Gebhart is out 
of packers’ hands. Zimmer Spanish 
has been bought at a rapid rate at 
hardening prices, selling up to 10c. 
A fine damp has enabled the greater 
portion of the 05 N E crop to be re- 
moved from the poles and there is a 
promise in that section of warehouses 
showing greater activity for the next 
month or so. 

A good trade is noted in imported 
Sumatra and Havana leaf, with prices 
being well maintained. At N Y, O 
Yimmer brings 15@16c p 1b, Gebhart 
binders 14@15c, Little Dutch 14@16c, 
Pa broadleaf 7@9c, Pa broadleaf bind- 
ers 14% @16c, N Y fillers 5@7c, N Y 
fine leaf 20@25c. 


| Tobacco Legislation Is Before Congress. 








A strong effort will be made at this 
session of congress to afford legislative 
relief to southern tobacco growers. 
The attitude of representatives from 
Ky, Tenn and Va is in sharp contrast 
to some congressmen from the north- 
ern states who are favoring the in- 
troduction of Philippine tobacco at a 
dangerously low rate of duty. At the 
opening of congress last week no less 
than five bills looking to the better- 
ment of conditions for growers in the 
heavy leaf states were introdumed by 
southern representatives. One by Mr 
Flood of Va ealls for the removal of 
all restrictions upon the sale of leaf 
tobacco by the grower. Another reso- 
lution asks that the govt make an in- 
vestigation into restrictions put upon 
the sale of American tobacco in for- 
eign countries. The fight against the 
reduction by congress of the tariff on 
Philippine tobacco has been prose- 
cuted with great vigor in cigar leaf 
producing sections of the more north- 
ern states. 

Interesting news comes from the 
U K. It appears that the independent 
tobacco dealers who have been con- 
ducting their famous suits against 
Ogden’s limited, controlled by the 
Dukes of American “trust” fame, have 
at last been awarded a big decision. 
About four years ago Mr Duke went 
to England and bought out Ogden’s 
agreeing to pay $1,000,000 p year for 
four years, and the whole of the net 
profits. At the same time he con- 
tracted with about 4500 independent 
British tobacco dealers that they 
would not handle leaf from any other 
firm. Later, he disposed of the good 
will of the Ogdens to the Imperial to- 
bacco company for $7,500,000 and en- 
deavored to settle with the retailers 
for only $1,000,000, this being the 
business for one year. After carrying 
it up through various courts the plain- 
tiffs have received a big decision and 
it is claimed that altogether the Dukes 
may have to disgorge as high as $11,- 
000,000. 

As previously stated in American 
Agriculturist the success of Ky tobac- 
co growers in handling their dark 
crops by co-operation has encouraged 
Va producers. Advices from Amelia 
Co in the old Dominion say growers 
recently met there and pledged over 
250,000 Ibs of tobacco to their assn. 
Efforts will be made to largely aug- 
ment this quantity. Growers in Lu- 
nenburg, Dinwiddie, Brunswick, Not- 
toway and other counties in Va have 
perfected an organization, and pledged 
several hundred thousand pounds of 
tobacco. It is claimed that the co-op- 
erative spirit is growing rapidly 
throughout the dark tobacco district 
of the old Dominion, and producers 
are enthusiastic and hopeful of results, 

The burley market continues firm. 
At Louisville offerings are showing 
some improvement in quality, with 
more or less activity noted in new 
leaf. Recently, a small lot of burley 
grown in Tex was received at this 
point, It was said to be the first lot of 
Tex grown burley over handled at 
Louisville, and brought $3.25@5 p 100 
Ibs. Choice O and Ky burley leaf is 
quotable at 10918.. Reports from 





TOBACCO 


various Ky counties throughout the 
burley® belt tell of sales direct from 
barns at 7@9c p Ib. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one 4 the most valc- 
in American turist. 
FIVE. cents a w 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this ap 

COPY must be received Friday guarantee 
yee in issue of a following. west Adver- 

sements of Ra. FOR “TO 
RENT" will ry at ay above om, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATB for the ‘Farmers’ fa gy — adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY PAPER, 44 pages, illustrated, 3 cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial 10c; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10c; 
sample free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 





and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 30; $% for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.75 
for 22; $ for 4. KDWARD G. NOONAN, Mar- 
ietta, Lancaster County, Pa, 


BARRED, BUFF 





THIRTY CHOICE S C W Leghorn cockerels, 
Knapp’s strain. Single birds, $1.50, each additionat 
bird, $1; 100 fine yearling breeders, 75 cents, Two 
and four section Prairie State brooders, perfect or- 
der, several of each, $8 and $15. MINISINK FAKai 
COMPANY, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 





BARGAIN—200 S C W Leghorns, If taken be- 
fore January 1, White & Rice stock, pure hens, 
cents; pullets, 75 cents; cockerels, 75 cents, BUON- 
NIE VIEW FARM, Pine Plains, Dutchess Co, 
@ 4 


N 





WHITE WYANDOTTES, 2 choice breeding 
cockerels. Felch, Duston, Hunter strains. Prices 
reasonable, HARRY L. EDEBURN, West Middle- 
sex, Pa, 





263-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Choice cockerels shipped on approval. 
Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Fort Piain, N Y. 





FOR SALE—I6 Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
cockerels. They are very fine. Chamberlin’s strain. 
J. G. BROOMALL, Elkin Park, Pa, 


200 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 
J. A, BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
heavy weights; fine stock a specialty, SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 


CHOICE SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50, $2.50; trios, $5, F. H. PARDEE, New 
Berlin, N Y. 

6 CHOICE SINGLE COMB BROWN Leghorn 
cockerels, cheap. JAS R. GLICK, Route 6, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

50 HARDY BRONZE TURKEYS, best stock in 
country. Send for circular. MILO J, OWEN, Bar- 
ton, Vt. 

PURE POLAND- CHINAS—Service boars, sows 
bred, 28 years’ experience. L, O. NIXON, Leba- 
non, O. 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and Pekin 























INTERESTS 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





—_ BUYING INCUBATORS get our free 
catalog. will give you some money-saving 
points, even can 06 cin de ok tan ar COLUMBIA 
INCUBATOR CO, Box 32, Delaware Gity, Del. 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 
each. Over 60,000 successful poul raisers use 
—_ _ fre. FF, GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, \e 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


DAIRYMEN—Mr Thos Pierce, Bloomingdale, 
Wis, says, ‘‘The two gallons of Crel Oll I got com- 
pletely wiped out the disease of abortion in a herd 
of 3 cows.” Write CALEDONIA CHEMICAL 
CO, Caledonia, N Y. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on dairying, com- 
piled from institute reports, 15 cents; ‘Dairying 
far Profit,” 18 chapters, 15 cents; ‘500 Flower 
Queries,” 15 cents. ““COURIER,’’ Ohatham, N Y, 


LOW PRICES on bone cutters, clover cutters, 
brooders, grit mortars and poultry supplies. « Free 
noel catalog. Address a HUMPH- 

» Case street, Joliet, Il. 


RAISE BETTER CALVES at halt the cost of 
milk. Blatchford’s calf meal, At your dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’'S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wau- 

















kegan, Ill. Pamphlet free, 

HORSE, HOG, POULTRY fence, ~~ — to in- 
troduce quick. Catalog free, TSELMAN 
BROTHERS, Muncie, Ind. 

GOOD LAND HERD at $ per acre. Write to 
me quick, I'll tell more about it. W. W. GILES, 


Gwann Station, N C. 








“FU RS WANTED—Skunks, minks, muskrats, Ship 
now. E. H. WEBER, Lyons, N ¥. 


SAMUEL H. EVANS, Wal- 





PATENT attorney 
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LIVE STOCK—Continued, 


STAR FARM HOLSTEANS—Largest and best 
herd in the world; 300 head in all; department of 
grade cows; y eg cows give 50 to 80 pounds 
of milk per day, ited circulars sent on ap- 
be Fim HORACE: = ‘SRONGON, Department 


, Cortland, ° 








DOGS. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and = 
bit hounds, hunters and trailers, Also pu 
pies, Stamps for circular. AMBROSE 8, TAY. 
508, West Chester, Pa. 


~ FOR SALE—Ohoice Collie puppies, $%. BUGENE 
EVERTS, Odessa, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


PHENOMENAL SEED OORN, yellow dent va- 
riety, average yield 18 barrels to acre; ears 12 to 16 
inches long; small cob, deep grain; matures early; 
$1.25 per bushel ears; $2.50 per bushel shelled; f o 
b Glyndon, bags included, WHITE HAN. 
MANOR STOCK FARM, Glyndon, Md, 


BERRY PLANTS-Strawter 

















raspberries, 

I wish to correspond with pros- 
Catalog and valuable information 
% Address, L. J. FARMER, Box “‘A,”’ Pulaski, 





OATS outyield % varieties at 


WASHINGTON 
experimental station. Sample free if interested. 
Cobbler potatoes and wax beans, SM'ITH COM- 


PANY, Shortsville, N Y,. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, butter, 


eges, hay, straw and produce. GIBBS & BRO, 
Philadelphia, Established 184. Prompt returns, 
es, potatoes 


fruits, — 
J. HOOVER, Phi Iphia. 








PGULTRY, eggs, 
sold, highest prices, 








ter Building, W Ww ashington, D Cc. 
WANTED— Large ms ale goat. H. A. HAIGHT, 
Barker, NY. OUR HELP BUREAU 





AGENTS WANTED. 

AGENTS WANTED—Quick seller, The time- 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over a thou- 
sand sold in one county, Expect total sales 
for next year to reach 390,000. Jason Day, Clifford, 
Mich, sold 50 in five days. L. F, Farrar, Roches- 
ter, Vt, has already sold nearly 500; and he has 
made as high as $26 in a day. He sold his first 
10 in ten days William J, Lewis, Croswell, 
Mich, sold 50 in eight days. George Sandberg, 
Mt Pleasant, Ia, sold eight one afternoon. D. A, 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly 500, 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold 20 in four days. F, 
L. Hoke, Odell, Ill, has averaged seven per day. 
One afternoon he saw 12 farmers and sold ten. 
. D. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold 14 the first 
day out, Hundreds of other successful agents are 
miking excellent money. Why not you? It ‘is 
easicr than you think, Sells itself. Something 
brand new. No farmer can afford to be with- 








MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


FIREMIN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other railroads. Experience un- 
necessary. Firemen §70 monthly, become engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $65, become conductors 
and earn $140. Name position preferred. State 
age. Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 
young men, Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-227 _ Monroe St, Brooklyn, N Y, 
WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor- 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 














out it. Don’t delay. Time is money. Write WANTED—Young men; railroad, electric and 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for | steam power experience unnecessary. Instructions 
your locality. Write right now. FARM RECORW | by mail. Address A. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, 
CO, 44 Main St, Newton, Ia, Indianapolis, Ind. 

WANTEOD—Farmers and reliable persona to sell WANTED—Agents to sell nursery stock, whole 
our new “Mammoth Cluster’ oats and standard | or part t'me; fast selling specialties; choice ter- 
seeds; liberal pay. Sanrple free with PROTECTIVE NURSERIES, Geneva, 


particulars, 
L. P. GUNSON & CO, Dept F, Rachester, N Y. 


ritory. 
N Y. 








LIVE STOCK. 


JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get 

, 300 fine, large jacks, jennys and mules, M4 to 

17 hands high; weigh from 700 to 1500 pannds; 

good ones, cheap now; will pay a part of buyer's 

railroad fare, and shipping stock guaranteed. Write 

for prices to-day. KREKLERS JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, 0, 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, $5 

; registered, $150; White Holland 
turkeys; pair, $5.50; Barred Rock cockerels and 
pullets; also Buff Orpington cockerels, each $1; 
Collie females, $4; all stock strictly pure, LOTH- 
ERS, Lack, Pa. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars, P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 


CHESHIRE | AND CHESTER WHITES—These 





and upwards; 9 














ducks, cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N ¥. | boars to sell. ED 8 HILL, Freeville, N Y. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, Circular, Photos. FOR SALE—Dhree Percheron stallions; qne 4 
cow > 3 a year-old, black; one 5-year-old, bay; ome 8- id, 
FRANK W. VAN NOSTRAND, Romulus, N Y, i ie ieteten al [°f Snowe 





MAMMOTH BRONZE, also half wild turkeys. 
WILL STURDEVANT, Vernon Center, N ¥, 


WHITE ROCKS, Brown Leghorn  cockerels, 
cheap. BENNINGER, Berlinsville, Pa. 








COMB R I RED cockerels, grand breed- 


ROSE 
Ww. E. ‘HOOPER, Derry, N H. 


ers, $2, 


North Collins, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS, Barred Rocks. Fancy young 
boars and young sows bred. Strictly choice breed- 
ing cockerels. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


PERCHERONS FOR SAL&—Thirteen-year-old 
bay mare and 13 months old bay filly. Registered, 
EUGENE HAM, Verbank, N Y. 











WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, White Rocks, MRS 
MORTON FORDICE, Russellville, Ind, 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS, $1.50 each, FAIR- 
VIEW FARM, ‘Shrewsbury, Pa. 


BEST LEGHORN hens, $1 each. C, T,. CHAMP. 
LIN, Ohatham, N Y. 


BUFF WYANDOTTE cockerels, $1. MRS ED- 
WARD HALL, Millersville, Md. 











PRIMROSE STOCK FARM—Large, Improved 
English Yorkshires; nothing but the best. A. A, 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


A BARGAIN—Aberdeen Angus cows, heifers and 
bulls. W. H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bulls, 9 months, A R O 
dams. E, 8. ROBINSON, Forestville, N Y. 











PERCHERON and French Coach 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, —7 he scsi 





BUFF WYANDOTTES, EISENHOWER, Bustle- 
ton, Pa. 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALF at low price for sale, 
ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N J. 





A YOUNG, SINGLE MeAN for barn work and 
general farming. Good wages to right man with 
references. WM KOCH, Whitehall, N Y. 


WANTED —Experienced men for FAIR VIEW 
DUCK FARM, Eastport, Long Island. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

New 














52 Lafayette Place, - York City 
MARYLAND FARMS are money-makers for stock, 
poultry, corn, and early 


peaches, berries 
vegetables. Mild winters, Write for big illustrated 
circular of farm bargains. F. B. ALLEN, Drawer 
45, Princess Anne, Md, 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING ——, — 
md etc, everywhere. Catalog free to 

Owners wishing to seil call or ae ‘Puls 
Libs “& WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
or 


FOR SALE—Best, cheapest and nicest 

stock farm in the United States; has a penutitel 
water front, and contains 800 acres, SAMUEL 
P. WOODCOOK, Salisbury, Md, 


FLORIDA—For investments, A farms, 











Itry and cattle ee For particulars 
Wterature, BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





Sold Two Hundred Bronze 
Turkeys. j 


I sold two hundred Bronze turkeys 
from a three weeks’ advertisement, 
and had over two hundred letters af- 
ter I was sold out of stock, and most 
every letter said saw advertisement 
in American Agriculturist. I used the 
Farmers’ Exchange department.—[G, 
B, Babcock, Busti 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Makethis your own paper, 
and remember that the ‘old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk Co—The cabbage crop next 
spring promises to be immense. Trans- 
planting is now on and will probably 
continue until after Jan 1 if the 
weather is favorable. A mild open 
winter is expected.—[A. J. 


Charlotte Co—Larger acreage has 
been seeded to wheat than usual. 
Farmers are in good shape, as tobacco 
has been bringing good prices. The 
warehouse at Keysville is generally 
filled on sales days, 


Loudon and Fairfax Institutes— 
The assn of farmers of Loudon and 
Fairfax counties will hold a series of 
meetings in the interests of land-own- 
ers of the two counties during Dec. 
The assn, which has a large member- 
ship, was organized for the mutual in- 
terests of the farmer members. Prof 
Andrew Soule, of the Va polytechnic 
institute, will speak at Herndon on 
Dec 18, at Leesburg on De 19, and at 
Hamilton Dec 20, 

State Fair Fund Growing—Plans for 
the Va state fair, which it has been de- 
cided to hold annually again at Rich- 
mond, beginning next fall, are stead- 
ily progressing. Much interest is being 
taken in the project throughout the 
state, which augurs well for its suc- 
cess. A sum of $18,000 has already 
been subscribed, and indications are 
that many more persons will respond 
generously to the call for financial aid. 
Headquarters have been established by 
H, Lee Lorraine, sec of the board of 
management, at No 819 East Main St, 
Richmond. Mr Lorraine has engaged 
two or three assistants and is busily 
at work every day. The efforts of the 
board at this time are directed solely 
to the canvass for funds, and the plans 
made are being carried out systemat- 
ically and thoroughly. An enormous 
amount of work had to be done. 


ALABAMA. 


Madison Co—The North Ala poultry 
and pet stock assn held its seventh an- 
nual exhibition last week at Hunts- 
ville. The show was a large one and 
well attended. Many birds of different 
varieties from a distance were ex- 
hibited and local fanciers put in the 
best they had. A large number of val- 
uable premiums were awarded. 


KENTUCKY, 


The Short Agriculture Course of- 
fered by the Ky state college at Lex- 
ington is an exceedingly attractive 
one to farmers’ sons. This course is 
free to residents of the state, but a 
nominal charge is made to those com- 
ing from other states. Total expenses 
are small for the entire course. This 
course will begin Jan 2, ’06, and con- 
tinue ten weeks. Special attention will 
be given to animal husbandry, farm 
crops and horticulture. The college is 
located in the heart of the blue grass 
country, one of the most beautiful sec- 
tions in the state. Circulars and 
general information can be gotten by 
addressing Prof C. W. Mathews, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Livingston Co—The harvesting of 
crops completed. The wheat crop for 
705 was a poor one for this part of 
Ky. Peaches and apples the shortest 
crop in 10 years. Oat crop good, but 
damaged by rain. Corn crop an extra 
one on all uplands; too much rain for 
lowlands. The wr 4 for corn is good, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


being 35c p bu from the stalk. Thous- 
ands of bus are being put on the mar- 
ket. Wheat worth 90c p bu; hogs $4.25 
p 100 Ibs. Cattle very low. Farmers 
holding on to cattle hoping for better 
prices after Christmas. Eggs 24c p 
doz. Turkeys high at 12 te 138c p lb 
lw. Chickens low at6%c p lb. Very 
little fall plowing done, 


FLORIDA. 


The Florida State Fair held recently 
at Tampa was a great success. Wilbur 
McCoy, the agri agt of the Atlantic 
Coast Line R R, says: ’’This fair wasa 
‘corker.’ The assn has a grand build- 
ing used also for school exhibitions 
and still another 900 feet long by 75 
ing, one also for school exhibitions of 
farm products. In another building, 
300 head of cattle and horses can be 
accommodated. There is also suffi- 
cient room for 300 head of swine and 
sheep. There were about 300 coops of 
poultry. The fair was a revelation 
even to Florida people. They saw 
here things they never had dreamed 
of. The attendance was satisfactory. 
the fair assn opened its gates about 
$40,000 in debt and after paying all the 
expenses, they will wipe out at least 
half of the original debt. The assn 
have leased their ground for five 
years. They have a state appropria- 
tion for two years, $15,000 each to 
use for premium purposes. A large 
number of northern people have been 
in attendance.” 


Osceola Co—Orange shipments from 
Kissimmee are going forward very 
rapidly. Just what percentage of the 
crop is still left is very hard to deter- 
mine, but there are still probably 25,- 
000 bxs on the trees in this district, 
which is about 25% of this year’s crop. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chester Co—Most farmers have cot- 
ton all picked out. The fine fall 
weather and high price of cotton has- 
tened the harvesting of the crop. 

MeNairy Co—Farmers of this county 
turned out well to attend the institute 
held at Selmer, Dec 4. The chief ad- 
dress was made by Hon T. C. Long, 
president of the cotton assn in Tenn. 
He spoke on the workings of the assn. 
An address on poultry was delivered 
by J. W. Flatt of Newbern. Col J. W. 
Purviance delivered an address re- 
counting the good things that were 
learned at the state institute recently 
held in Jackson. 

Lauderdale Co—The hickory 
crop has turned out to be a complete 
failure. Early in the season it was 
thought that this crop would be the 
largest in many years. Not only are 
farmers in this county disappointed, 
but also those in Haywood, Crockett 
and Hardeman counties, as they are 
in the habit of bearing away wagon 
loads of bottom nuts, 


Gibson Co—There have been some 
very cold days since Dec 1 and the 
ground is frozen hard. A number of 
farmers are taking advantage of the 
cold weather to do their butchering, 
and many hogs have been killed. 


ARKANSAS. 


Independence Co—Weather has been 
favorable to crop gathering. Cotton 
about 90% picked; price of picking 
has advanced to $1 p 100 Ibs. Some 
corn still in the field. Wheat is look- 
ing well. No very cold weather as yet 
and pastures continue fair. Stock of 
all kinds looking well. Some cattle 
being shipped to St Louis, the ruling 
price here being $1.50 p 100 Ibs live 
weight. There is an increasing de- 
mand for farming lands here and 
prices are steadily advancing. Some 
farmers are busy fall plowing the land 
for another crop. But little wheat 
sown in this section. Not many hogs 
on feed, but a great many on outside 
range. Corn is too scarce to feed for 
market. Cotton llc p 1b and up; corn 
50c p bu and up. 

Yell Co—Corn a light crop and all 
gathered. No wheat sown. Cotton 
takes 90% of farm labor. Cattle are 
very cheap. Hogs are not very profit- 
able, as grain feed is always scarce 


nut 


and high. Japan clover has overrun 
the pastures and is a fine crop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural Board Annual—The an- 
nual meeting of the state board of 
agri was held Dec 6 at Raleigh. Re- 
ports were received from Commission- 
er of Agri S. L. Patterson and State 
Chemist B. W. Kilgore. ‘The report 
of Commissioner Patterson showed 
$96,525 sales of fertilizer tags for the 
year ending Nov 30, a decrease of 
about $2000 from last year. He re- 
ported the cost of the agri building 
and other improvements about the A 
and M college the past year to be $03,- 
000, and that about $12,000 additional 
will be required for the equipment of 
the agri building. 


Down in Georgia. 


It is hog killing time in Georgia and 
a quantity of fine porkers have been 
slaughtered. Weather has been excel- 
lent for saving meat. This feature of 
Georgia farming is one that is profit- 
able in the highest sense. A few years 
back one could hardly find one farmer 
in ten who had any hogs to kill, but 
now nearly every farmer has almost 
enough to do him all the year around. 
This accounts in a large measure for 
the change that has come about in 
southern farming, as it was this de- 
parture t»at was primarily responsible 
for the movement resulting in the 
present era of prosperity. 
Coiton picking is over in every sec- 
tion and practically all the farmers 
have sold their cron at satisfactory 
prices. Sugar cane grinding and syrup 
making have teen finished. The crop 
does not seem to be as high in quality 
as usual. Truck farming interests are 
being made valuable by reason of the 
increased demand for such property. 
teal estate dealers report that it is 
an impossibility to supply the demand 
and men who were willing to sell at 
& nominal price a few weeks ago are 
now refusing to sell at any price with- 
in the bounds of reason. 
| the auxiliary associations of the 
state cotton growers’ association are 
holding local meetings everywhere and 
of course feeling jubilant over the 
present situation. The majority of 
farmer? cre satisfied with the returns 
receivc«| from all their crops, and it is 
not the cotton farmers alone who are 
taking '“e easy. Prices are good on 
hay, corn, potatoes, peas, and in fact 
ber of pro--inent Georgians have been 
in New Y°-k attending the meeting of 
the southern immigration society. 
Great interest is manifested in the im- 
migration question throughout the 
whole south. 


- 


North Carolina Forging to the Front. 
J. C. BEAVERS. 

The North Carolina college of ag- 
riculture and mechanic arts has la- 
bored under great disadvantages, but 
it is rapidly overcoming them and is 
taking a firm, steady step toward the 
front. It began through the efforts of 
he Watauga club of Raleigh and af- 
terward. aided by the leading farm- 
ers of the state, who in a meeting in 
January, 1887, asked the board of 
agriculture to set aside $5000, the in- 
terest on the land scrip to be used for 
the teaching of agriculture. The 
legislature in that year passed a bill 
providing for the establishment of the 
college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. Stanhope Pullen donated 25 
acres of land just beyond the western 
suburb of Raleigh, a building was 
erected and the college opened in the 
fall of 1889. The enrollment during 
the first year was 72, only a small por- 
tion of these being students of agri- 
culture. 

The work 





of course was” greatly 
handicapped, there being only four 
professors in the agricultural faculty 
and one building used for all purposes, 
But it had to grow, for it was of a 
kind that was much needed. The col- 
lege continued to progress slowly, but 
mainly upon the mechanical side un- 
til Dr G. T. Winston became head of 
the college in 1900. Then attention 
was paid the agricultural department 
and development began. In the fall of 
1901, Profs. Cc. W. Burkett, F. L. 
Stevens and Fait Butler came to roll 
on the wheel of progress which had 


been set in motion by Dr Winston. 

This marked the beginning of great 
prosperity for agricultural education 
in our state. At that time there were 
only 15 students of agriculture in the 
college; now there are 100, of which 
14 aré members of the senior class, 
and two post-graduates. This speaks 
well for the efficient work of the heads 
of the different departments. In con- 
nection with the direct work these 
men have done to build up the college, 
Burkett and Stevens have taught 
agriculiure and nature study to more 
than 500 teachers during two years of 
the summer school, besides lecturing 
at teachers’ institutes in various parts 
of the state. Dr Butler has also done 
a much needed work holding farmers’ 
institutes in the state, and the interest 
that has been taken by the farmers in 
this work proves his proficiency. 

The building just completed cost, 
including equipment, $80,000, It is 
well equipped with modern laboratory 
apparatus and refrigerating and heat- 
ing plant. The latter will be com- 
pleted ready for use January 1. This 
building stands a monument to agri- 
culture in North Carolina and to the 
board of agriculture, which furnished 
the necessary funds for its construc- 
tion. The great work, we hope, has 
just begun. It should be remembered 
that we have a state university and 
and a negro agricultural and mechan- 
ical college, separate from this college 
and an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and the state department of agri- 
culture also distinct organizations. 
We have a great many enthusiastic 
students who stand ever ready to do 
anything to promote the agricultural 
college. We feel safe in saying North 
Carolina has the best agricultural col- * 
lege in the south, It is now fairly 
well equipped for the present, but the 
demands are increasing every year. 
The GOO-acre farm needs more cattle 
upon it, but the greatest need of the 
college to-day is more buildings. The 
students will be here when the college 
is able to take care of them Their 
enthusiasm is doing a great work and 
we believe they are receiving a train- 
ing which will fit them to be among 
the foremost promoters of agriculture 
in this country. 

eee 
Hay Farming in the South, 
J. C. MC AULIFFE. 

Hay farming is of. the 

profitable branches of agriculture in 


> Sscarce- 


most 


one 


Georgia now on account of th 
ity of labor, and the great demand 
for hay occasioned by the live stock 
farming generally being followed. 
Instances of the value which is 
being placed on hay and grain farms 
have been noted by the writer from 
personal experience. The famous 
“Luke farms” in .Columbia county 
were valued and offered for at 
$7.50 per acre three years ago, but re- 
cently they were sold for $12.50 per 
acre. These farms are situated on 
the Savannah river 25 miles above 
Augusta and are noted for their hay 
meadows and Bermuda pasture lands. 

Leaving this territory and going into 
South Georgia to Wayne county where 
land is cheap, in its wild state selling 
at $1 to $2.50 per acre, and the value 
of hay and grain farming is again 
clearly demonstrated. Bur clover 
flourishes to such an extent as to make 
it a pest where it is not wanted. J. R. 
Thomas of this county has a farm of 
9°25 acres with 50 acres in bur clover 
and he has a price of $5000 on his 
farm which is about ten times the 
value of the ordinary land of that sec- 
tion. This is all due to grass and 
clover, as there are no buildings or 
other improvements except some fenc- 
ing. Mr Thomas proposes to put in 
100 improved cattle and show what 
can be done by his system of farming. 
He has several acres in velvet beans 
and he is now grazing these with hogs. 
So far only the common native hogs 
have been used, but high grade Berk- 
shires will soon be installed 6n the 
farm. 

Dairying is receiving a new impe- 
tus and in numberless cases small 
dairies are springing up to supply the 
local demand. The Georgia dairy and 
live stock association is doing much 
to further the interest of all these 
classes of farmers and ought to receive 
the commendation of every progress- 
ive farmer in the state. : 
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MIXED FARMING 
: Wheat Raising 
Ranching 


Three great pursuits have again 
shown wonderful results on the 








CANADA 


M {ficent Climate—Farmers loving 
in their shirt sleeves in the middle 
November. 

“All ere bound te be more than 
pleased with the final resuli« of the 
past scason’s harvests.”—Extract. 

Coal, wood, water, hay in abundance— 
schools, churches, markets convenient. 


This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 
Apply for informationto W. D.SCOTT, 
Sapt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can.; or 


Canadian Government Arent, 313 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
er Thos. Duncan, Syracuse Rank Building, Syracuse, N. Ye 
Mention this paper. 














You never saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


andlastsolong atime. 
Frame of heavy angle 
steel strongly 

braced—absolutely 

no shake. Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oil boxes, etc. We make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success *fal 

—and we make a 4-wheel mounting for wood 

saws and gasoline engines which is unequalled 

for convenience and durability. Saw your own 

wood and save time, coal and money—then saw 

qur neighbors’ wood and make $5 To $15 a DaY. 
e make the celebrate 


HERO FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. Also feed 
grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, huskers, 
manure spreaders, farm trucks, windmills, 
etc., all guaranteed full le 
Catalog free for the ashing. Ask for it now. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Fargo Street Batavia, Il., U. S. A. 


A SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


Will be given at the 


Kentucky State College, 


HEART OF THE BLUE GRASS COUNTRY, 
Beginning Jan. 2, 1906, for Ten Weeks. 


Animal Husbandry, Kentucky Farm Crops and 
Horticulture given special attention. 
Tuition free to residents of Kentucky. 

A nominal rate to others. Other expenses small. 

For circular of information address 


Cc. W. MATHEWS, Dean, 660 So. 
Limestone St., Lexington, Ky. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Cowpea Hay a Valuable Feed. 


J. CLARENCE REAVES, CALHOUN CO, ALA. 


There is no reason why the thou- 
sands of tons of northern and west- 
}ern hay sold annually in southern 
markets should not be grown in the 
sauth. This fact is being realized 
more and more each year. The land 
of the cotton belt states needs a rest 
from its continued cultivated crops of 
cotton and corn. Forage plants, es- 
pecially legumes, will meet this need. 
The cowpea is the best plant adapted 
to southern conditions and while put- 
tinge money in the farmers’ pocket, 
will renovate and rejuvenate the land. 

During May, my oats are harvested 
while in the dough state, because the 
stock will eat both heads and staiks 
if cut at this time. Upon the oats, 
suitable manure is broadcasted liber- 
ally and cowpeas sown broadcast 
about a bushel to the acre, plowed un- 
der about 2 inches with a turner. A 
drag harrow is then run over the 


ground and followed by a float. The 
surface is left as level as possible 
after harvesting. The plants are 


growing nicely by the time the wheat 
land is ready and this latter is treated 
in the same manner. Whippoorwill 
pea is used exclusively for hay. It is 
a bushy variety and is preferable to 
running kinds and does not shell its 
seed so rapidly at harvest time. If 
sown in drills, 18 inches or more 
apart, less seed is used to the acre, 
and if cultivated once or twice more 
hay will be obtained. 

There is no cut and dried rule for 
curing the hay. My aim is to cut 
when the peas begin to ripen, and 
rake into windrows the next evening. 
If the growth is rank, I turn over the 
plants the following morning after the 
dew dries off. In the evening of that 
day the hay is raked into piles and left 
loose so that the air can go through 
freely. After standing thus four or 
five days, the hay is taken to the barn 
or stacked in large piles and covered 
with crab grass hay. Well grown 
cowpea hay will retail at $15 a ton. 
It is easy to raise three tons to the 
acre on good land. The soil in every 
case is greatly benefited by the nitro- 
gen gathered by the plants and left 
in it by the decaying roots and stub- 
ble which should be turned under as 
soon as possible after the crop has 
been harvested. Cowpeas and sor- 
ghum grown together make fine hay 
and the pea vines give back to the soil 
the nitrogen which the sorghum takes 
from it. I sow cowpeas in the corn 
at laying-by time so as to raise seed 
for the next year. Wheat sown after 
cowpeas makes a larger yield of grain, 
Cowpeas also supply suitable humus 
when turned under and leave the soil 
in better condition for a succeeding 
crop. 

The feeding value of cowpea hay is 
high and a ton will last longer than 
a ton of the best timothy. All kinds 
of stock eat it. It greatly increases the 
yield of milk and butter and there is 
nothing better for fattening pigs than 
cowpeas just beginning to ripen. 
This food makes flesh and is a good 
basis upon which to finish the animals 
off with sorghum and corn. It is nec- 
essary, however, to discontinue the 
pea hay for a week before killing, be- 
cause this food gives a peculiar flavor 
to the meat. Less than half as much 
grain is necessary to keepea work 
horse or mule in good condition when 
plenty of peavine hay is fed. 


Light Cotton Crop Booms the Market. 


The cotton market is now on a 12 
cents per pound basis or above, and 
shows a very firm undertone. The 
primary cause for the advance in 
prices was the publication last week 
of the government preliminary report 
on the 1905 crop. This was given at 
10,167,818 bales of 500 pounds each, 
exclusive of linters. The estimate was 
somewhat smaller than the trade had 
prepared itself for. Quotations for 
spot middling at New York went 
above 12 cents per pound, the best 
point reached since May The 
department estimates the area of cot- 
ton picked and to be picked at 26,- 
117,000 acres, a reduction of 3.3% from 
the area planted last spring. 

This preliminary report must not be 
confused with the a estimate of the 











census bureau. Last year the prelimi- 
nary estimate of the dept of agri was 
about 1,400,000 bales out of the way. 
Nevertheless the December figures are 
given more or less weight by the trade. 
The census bureau late last week made 
public its estimate of the number of 
bales of cotton ginned to Dec 1. The 
total was given at 8,684,00 bales, and 
tended to slightly weaken the market. 
Pres Harvie Jordan of the Southern 
cotton association announces that he 
will call a mass meeting of growers at 
New Orleans on January 10. Mr Jor- 
dan is in favor of the association hold- 
ing 2,000,000 bales of the 1905 crop in 
the hope of securing 15 cents per 
pound and of that proposition says: 

“T have it from mill men themselves 
that at the price the mills have sold 
their goods they can afford to pay an 
average price of 12% cents for their 
cotton. The association expects to be 
able to tie up what cotton there is left 
in the south, and to hold it for 15 
cents. This movement has advanced 
so far that its success is assured. We 
will not be able to tie up 3,000,009 
bales, for the cotton is not there; but 
we will be able to tie up 2,000,000. The 
cotton is being pledged, the people of 
the south know what they are doing 
and they are very much in earnest.” 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated production of cotton in bales 
of 500 pounds in the various southern 
and southwestern states, the total not 
including linters. 


PREL*MINARY ESTIMATE BY STATES. 


State Bales State Bales 
Va, 16,501 La, 555,443 
N Cc, 545,055 Tex, 2,382,975 
a <<. 995,027 Ark, 618,463 
Ga, 1,564,311 Tenn, 335,917 
Fla, 77,173 Mo, 40,867 
Ala, 1,266,797 Okla, 231,838 
Miss, 1,212,846 Ind Ter, 324,605 





Virginia Tobacco Outlook Brighter. 


HARRY RICH, APPOMATTOX COUNTY, VA. 





All grades of dark tobacco are now 
selling on the Lynchburg market at 
prices 1% to 2%c p lb higher than six 
weeks ago. Averaging the different 
types the round price for an ordinary 
crop would be about Sc. Growers are 
well satisfied with the returns and 
warehousemen say prices are more 
satisfactory than for years. However, 
the small buyers are beginning to com- 
plain. 

Large quantities of leaf are being 
sold at auction daily. A great deal of 
the tobacco would bring more money 
if it was in better condition, being what 
is called “soft” because of the careless 
use of water in taking the leaf from 
the poles. A large amount of the crop 
hag been disposed of for this time of 
the year and all kinds are finding a 
ready sale. Not much fine or wrapper 
leaf has as yet made its appearance 
and in fact this seems to be a scarce 
article. 

The advance in price is generally 
attributed to a smaller crop than the 
average and the agitation among the 
growers to organize on a plan similar 
to the dark tobacco growers of -Tenn 
and Ky. J. B. Allen of Tenn has been 
traveling through our state addressing 
and organizing the growers. Last week 
a meeting was held at Lynchburg to 
form a district organization. 





Tobacco Notes, 


THE BALTIMORE MARKET—The gener- 
al tobacco situation here is unchanged. 
Receipts rule very light. Total arriv- 
als so far this season amount to about 
33,000 hhds compared with 35,500 the 
Same time last year. Stocks in local 
warehouses are reported to be smaller 
than they were at the opening of ’05. 
Good to fine red Md leaf commands $9 
@12 p 100 Ibs, medium to fine red O 
8@10. 


KENTUCKY. 

OWEN CO—The burley tobacco crop 
in this section is showing .-up better 
than for several seasons. This is due 
to the fact that many of the best to- 
bacco farms here are in hilly sections 
which grew crops to the best advan- 
tage during the wet period last sum- 
mer. For the most part leaf here 
shows up good and light in color, but 
some lowland burley is rather dark 
and heavy. 
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Portland Cutter —- 
Only $16.70 


This handsome, stylish and popular cutter fs 
made of guaranteed materials throughout. The 
body is the latest style, 30 x 34 inch, 22-inch back, 
gives warmth, comfort and elegance in appear- 








ance. Gear woods are select afr-seasoned, runners 
are rock elm, steam bent, 144 x % inch. Knees and 
beams 14x inch, channel shoes %x 1. Inch, 
braces clipped to knees and gears froned up xz 
strong and secure. Removable trimmings, @ 
green union cloth or whipcord, as preferred; ~~ 4 
stuffed cushion and spring back. Paint—body black 
with fancy moulding, gear and shafts Brewster green 
or carmine neatly striped. Complete with shafts and 
shifting bar. Only 616.70. 
A Full Line at Factory Cost 

All these cutters, except. the Speeder, L-230, have 
channel shoes and removable upholstery. All of 
them, including the Speeder, are fitted with good 
shafts and quick shifting bar, which is held in postl- 
tion by thumb-screw, can be changed from one post- 
tion to another in a minute’s time and gives you 
choice of having horse travel straight ahead or at one 
side. Remember this, more cutters are made in 
Kalamazoo than in ae other city In the United States 
and when you deal with us you deal at headquarters 


and pay one small profit only, to actual shop cost, 
(ee 
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< A favorite cutter, ele 


gant design, extreme 






rs . ~ 2 cena, — irene 

f . ed, W , Ox 

FKIRIMN ore hi 7h roil back. Body % 
ee in. wite, 80 in. long, seat 18 


.-80 

spring cushion and back removable. 

reen cloth or whipcord. Has carpet, nickel arm and 

ash rail. Body painted in black, striped with green 

or carmine, gear also striped. Channelehoes. This 
catter is extra quality, only $20.50. 


Only $21.50 


This Great Eastern Port- 
land Cutter,very fine, high- 
ly finished,nicely trimmed, 
extra roomy, easy riding, is 
trimmed in + green 
wool cloth or whipcord. 
Body painted rich 
stripe 


in. deep, highly finished, 
i * "Trimmed in 





t-100 
with green or carmine, gear also striped. 
Channel shoes and removable a Carpet 


lack, 


Price 


Only $29.50 


rice. It's one of our very 

et, too. Has wing dash, 

spring back and cushions, 

-50 fine broadcloth trimmings 

and all other trimmings to match. Channel shoes 

and removable upholstery Has fine wire screen on 
dash, and the price, only €29.50. 


$46.50 20 


and all other trimmings. 





This is a- 
very fine 
Ught cutter for speeding 
or pleasure, made from 
absolutely the best ma 
terial that can be obtained, y 
Every knee and beam well t-230 
ironed and braced. Shafts, best selected hickory, 
Seat 85 in, wide; back 14 fn. deep; height from 
round to under side of body where step fastens, 
4 inches. All with green broadcloth trimmings. 
Painting strictly high class. This speeder is a beauty 
and the price is factory price. 
Extras for any cutter. Pole, instead of shafts, 
add $1.50; pole and shafts, add 00; uine 
car plush, red or blue, add 83.75; 5-oz. rub top 
for any cutter, add $12. 
We will stake our business reputation on these 
cutters. They are high class an 
cated by 7 else for the price and we will prove 
it. Selectthe cutter A want, send us the whole 
amount with order or -00 just toshow good faith 
and we will ship the cutter at once on approval, 
satisfied pay the freight agent the balance due. 
it is not exactly as represented, we will pay frei; 
both ways and at once refund your ¢3.00 or any 
amount you have paid us, Send GAT 
catalogue C87. Full of bargains in ev for 
the farm and home. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD#E. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer tu 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

Many of our growers are dissatisfied 
with bean prices and next season will 
see & sharp curtailment in the acreage 
of pea beans. We have been getting 
$1.25 p bu for ’05 stock. Red kid- 
neys in better favor as they command 
2p bu. Quality of the crop is good. 
{F. C. B., Washtenaw Co, Mich. 

Farmers here are disposed to hold 
beans for possible advances. Gener- 
ally the market appears healthy. 
Buyers giving $1.60 p bu for pea beans. 
2.60 for red kidneys and 2.65@2.70 for 
— Se Yates Co, 

Hard to estimate what per cent of ’05 
field bean crop has been sold. Quality 
good but quantity light. Farmers in- 
clined to hold for higher prices. Pea 
beans bring $1.40 p bu in local mar- 
kets, marrows 2.60, red kidneys 2.50— 
{S. O., Schuyler Co, N Y. 

At New York, since the comprehen- 
sive report of the bean situation given 
fn these columns last week, the mar- 
ket has evinced some weakness? Mar- 
rows quoted at $3@3.20 p bu, pea 
beans 1.80, red kidney 2.85@2.90. 

Christmas Greens. 

At New York, up to this week, 
about 40 cars of Christmas trees had 
arrived at this point. Trees over 18 
ft long are quoted at $1 p ft. Small 
trees 75@80c p bdle of 2 to 5 trees. 
Some fine holly coming from the Car- 
olinas bringing 2.50@4 p case, wreaths 
60c@1.25 p doz, roping 2@3.50 p 100 
yards. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the veal trade is about 
as last noted, with offerings being tak- 
en care of upon arrival. Prime calves 
command 12%@138c p Ib, ordinary 5@ 
%%c. Dressed pork slow at 5%@8c, 
small roasting pigs 10@12%c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, firmness the rule. 
Prime evap apples bring 9% @10c p Ib, 
dried 5@6%c, cores and skins $2.10@ 
2.15 p 100 Ibs, chops 3.15@3.25, evap 
raspberries 27@28c p Ib, huckleberries 
11% @12c, blackberries 10@10%c, cher- 
ries 14@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices dropped 1@2c 
p doz last week and there was a ten- 
dency for supplies to accumulate. 
Hennery stock brought 36@38c p doz, 
fresh westerns 28@30c, southerns 20@ 
28e, checks 14@16c, dirties 17@19c, re- 
frigerators 18@22c, limed eggs 20@21c. 

At Boston, demand not as large as 
it was before Thanksgiving. Fcy hen- 
nery sell at 40c p doz, westerns 28@31c. 

At Chicago, a further hardening in 
prices. Extras have advanced to 3lc 
p doz, fresh 20@25c, dirties 13@15c. 


Fertilizers. 

Writing this journal the Coe-Morti- 
mer Co of N Y announces the new 
season’s opening quotations on ferti- 
lizers. Nitrate of soda can be bought 
in the metropolis at $52 p ton, mu- 
riate of potash 43, high grade sulphate 
of potash 49, Peruvian guano, nitrog- 
enous 40.50, ground bone 28, dried 
blood 50, acid phesphate 12. 

Fresh Fruits. 


It is claimed that 35@50% of the Fla 
orange crop, early estimated at 1,750,- 
000 bxs, has been moved’s There is 
some complaint at the quality, this 
due to weather conditions. 


-Truck and fruit growers of E Car- 
olina have contracted with refriger- 
ator lines for 1800 cars to handle the 
‘produce and berry crops during the 
coming season. This is about 30% 
more cars than were used in ’05 when 
much fruit was lost through lack of 
facilities. Recently the Atlantic coast 
line settied with some N C growers 
for last season’s claims, paying 6c p 
qt for lost fruit. 


Special advices to American Agri- 
culturist from Cape Cod say the high 
prices prevailing for cranberries are 
drawing more attention to the crop. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE l¥KICES OF 
STANDARD GRADES, 


GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 





Corn | 





Oats 
Cash or Spot 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | ‘i908 


Chicago..... 48 | 46} | 31g). 
a aot 

: 31 

1 


New York...| .96 . 58 
d 33 
42 


St Louis : ° 425 | 31 |. 
Min’p’lis.. .| .86} |1. 45 | 895 | .29 | .27} 
Liverpool... | .{ ° 66 | .65 - 

At Chicago, wheat was given fair 
support much of the time; the general 
situation regarded favorable to a con- 
tinuance of present price level. Ad- 
vancing tendency much of last week 
was eventually checked by free, spec- 
ulative selling by holders with profits 
in sight. Dec advanced to 87%c p bu, 
a gain of more than 2c in the space 
of a few days, but a substantial part 
of this was lost through the realizing 
sales noted. May touched 90c, sub- 
sequently off to 89c:; July, which con- 
templates possibility of wheat from 
autumn sown grain now in the ground, 
sold around 84@85. 

A healthy corn trade was the rule, 
prices averaging firm to a fraction 
higher, particularly nearby deliveries. 
Farmers showed some _ indifferences 
toward selling freely. Meanwhile cash 
demand was good, including some 
movement toward ocean steamships, 
No 2 new corn for Dec delivery was 
salable around 45@46c p bu, No 2 old 
in store 48c, No 3 and No 8 yellow 44 
@A6e. 

The oats market showed some firm- 
ness, partly in sympathy with other 
cereals, especially as there was more 
inquiry on export account. Standard 
oats in store 31@31%c p bu, May 
32% @33\c. 

Barley was quiet, supply on sale 
rather small, especially choice grades. 
The demand from the east was some- 
what better. Prices covered a range 
of 35@40c p bu.for poor to common, 
up to 58@55c for fancy malting. 

Timothy seed offerings were small, 
market inactive on the basis of $3.30 
p 100 lbs for prime. Clover dull at 13 
@13.25, hungarian and millets quotable 
at 1@1.25. 


At New York, exporters manifest- 
ing more or less activity, but the 
car situation is handicapping = ship- 
ments from the west to some extent. 
This gave local trade a rather dull as- 
pect. No 2 red wheat quoted at 98c p 
bu, spring wheat 94@95%c, macaroni 
91e f o b, No 2 corn 60c in elevators, 
or 53c f o b, corn chops 23 p ton, corn 
meal 1.25 p 100 lbs, No 2 mixed oats 
36%¢ p bu, white clipped 38@4l1c, rye 
T7@78ec, feeding barley 48@49c, malt- 
ing 55@58c, malt 65@68c on season’s 
contract. 











~ Fine Horses Sell—Last week the 
famous Rancho del Paso stud of race 
horses was disposed of at auction at 
N Y. A total of 401 head made an 
average of $1010. James B. Hagin 
bought the great stallion, Watercress, 
for $71,000. This is said to be the 
third highest price ever paid for a 
horse in America. The stallion will 
be shipped to Mr Haggin’s stud in the 
Bluegrass state. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, with the International 
right at hand, and the holiday trade 
in sight, the demand for choice beef 
steers showed more activity. How- 
ever, it was notable that the inquiry 
ran largely to cattle showing excellent 
finish, and in every way suitable for 
the Christmas beef trade. The bulk of 
medium steers and practically all of 
the inferior stock ruled no more than 
steady, and in some instances showed 
weakness, owing to liberal receipts. 
Choice to fancy Christmas beeves quo- 
table at $6.50@6.90 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good corn fed steers 4.10@5.40, fed 
westerns 4.25@6, distillery steers 4.75 
@5.50. 

The market for cows and heifers 
ruled somewhat irregular with a 
weaker tendency. _Some prime heifers 
reached $4.75, but the bulk changed 
hands at 3.50@4.25. Fancy fed cows 
sold up to 4, with the bulk at 3@3.40, 
canning stock ranged 1.25@2.25, bo- 


living expenses. 
write for it to-day 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., Scene. 
= THE CELEBRATED 





logna bulls 2@2.75, fat bulls 3@4, 
calves 3.50@7.50, stock steers 2.25@ 
3.50, feeding steers 3.25@4.25, milkers 
and springers in demand at 20@50 ea. 

The trade in hogs was more satisfac- 
tory. to shippers. Under the impetus 
of a more comprehensive demand and 
less excessive receipts, prices hardened 
10@20c p 100 lbs. Quotations are now 
somewhat higher than a year ago. 
Best packing and shipping hogs sold at 
a range of $4.75@5.15 p 100 Ibs. Buy- 
ers fought the advance stoutly and 
were hopeful of a reaction. 

The keen demand for sheep contin- 
ued. For the most part offerings 
showed a rather small proportion of 
choice fed lambs, and such _ stock 
brought a premium, selling at $7@7.85 
p 100 lbs. Good to fancy fat wethers 
ranged 5.25@5.80, feeding wethers 
3.75@4.75, fat ewes 4.75@5.50, feeding 
ewes 3$.25@3.75, inferior sheep 2.50 
@4.25. 


At Chicago, all carefully assorted 
fruit holds firm in price. Baldwins 
$2.75@3.75 p bbl, No 2 stock 2.25@3, fey 
western box fruit 1.50@2.50 p bu. 








XMAS CIFTS. 


We have just tssueu a special jew catalog which will 
be sent fred on request.” We Pag A money baek if 
bate are not satisfied with 

est the money can buy. 


Cap,) 


(( ¥) 


our purchase, All are the 
Tite for particulars. 


Your Choice of Open 
Face or Hunting Case, 


This watch has a seven 
jeweled movement, 
fine finished plate 
in gold and nickel 

damaskeening. 
Cut compensa 
tien balance 
wheel, quick 
train polished 
A regulator with 
| dial in Roman or 
mi Arabic figures. 
The cases are 10 
¥ Karat Gold filled 
and guaranteed 
for ten years 
wear; Engine 
turned or En- 
graved. We have 
others as low as 
$4.50 and up to 
$23.00 accordin 
to movemen 
and case. 
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Real Ebony Comb and Brush Set, $2.00. In black 


leatherette with silk lined paper box. Brugh and Comb 
Silver Mounted. 


The same in Ebonized wood, $1.35. 


Our grocery catalog shows you how you can save & your» 
yon have not eleeady received it 


There is no gas en- 
gine as simple as an 
Olds—compare it with 
others and this statement 


is proved. The repairs cost 
practically nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For pumping, sawing wood, feed grinding, 
churning, and al! farm work. 


The reason why is interestingly told in our cata- 
log mailed on request. Tell us your require- 
ments and we wil! help you figure out what you 
need. Send for our catalog showing Type A (2 
8h. p.,) Type G (8-50 h. p.,) Types K and N (12 
1200 h. p., used with our Gas Producer, it will 
reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 
Celebrated Picture Free. 
For 4c in stamps to_pay cost of mailing we 
will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
air,” the most celebrated animal pic- 
ture in the world, size 16x20 beauti- 
fully colored, suitable for framing. 
OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
917 Chestnut St., Lansing, Miob. 
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WOODPECKER 


TRY THIS ENGINE 
5JO Days Free. 


THE FAMOUS 


Woodpecker 


GASOLINE ENGINES 

are shipped to you for a fair and square 
trial at your own home and on your own 
work before you need decide about buying. 
The only gasoline engine that must sell it- 
self. If you’re not sure of the size or kind of 
engine you need for your work, or don’t 
even know whether or not any kind of en- 
gine will prove profitable to you, write to 
us, We'll show you that a Woodpecker will 
pay for itself on your work; or we will tell 
you so, if we are not sure, 

Our special 7 H. P. engines are wonders 
onany kind of work. Our 3% H. P. isa 
money-saver on light work. All engines 
self contained; no foundation to build; no 
expert knowledge required to start or do 

our work. Write tous. We may be able 

give you helpful advice, Address 


WOODPECKER, 
Smith St. Cftice, Middletown, Ohie, 
We furnish complete wood sawing outfit. 














LAMO 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE POWERS ~ 


Write us your wants, 


New York Office : Room 603, 


Direct from Manufacturer to User. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 


43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. 








118 Liberty Street. 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Domestic Water Supply 


Provides all the conveniences of olty water 


works at moderate cost 


Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes 


from 2 h. p. up. 


Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. 


Monroe St. Chicago, Hl. 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. W 597 


I may want. 


Gasoline Engines. 
h. p. to 








Street No. 








State 








In the Wareham district 8ome growers 
are planning to put in new bogs in the 
spring. Cranberries have recently 
wholesaled at $9@10 p bbl along the 
cape, against 6@6.50 a year ago. 

At New York, strawberries are com- 
ing from Fla and bring 60@85c p qt. 
Cranberries have recorded a further 
advance. N J offerings bring $11.50@ 
12.50 p bbl, or 3@3.50p cra. Kieffer 
pears 2@3 p bbl, grapes 10@14c_ p Ib. 

Hay and Straw. 

A correspondent reports a good de- 
mand for hay in Waters Co, N Y, but 
the car situation is retarding the 
movement. FEPuyers give $9@11 p ton 
for baled timothy and 6.50@7 for rye 
straw. 

At New York, the market fs in bet- 
ter shape, with receipts rather mod- 
erate. The river season is due to close, 
but has held open longer than usual. 
Prime timothy brings $17 p ton, clover 
and clover mixed 12@14, long rye 
straw 13@14. Wheat and oat 9@10. 

At Poston, offerings run largely to 
ordinary grades and this results in a 
good demand and well sustained prices 
for fcy bright hay. Choice timothy 
brings $16 p ton, clover mixed 12¢ 
12.50, clover 10@11. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, a fair volume of 
trade with prices well maintained. 
City bran quoted at $18.50@19 p ton, 
western 18@18.50, red dog 23.50@24, 
middlings 19@23, cottonseed meal 28, 
linseed oil meal 31. 

Rased on Boston rates, the Listman 


Mill Co of La Crosse, Wis, quotes Elm- 
co bran at $18.90 p ton, shorts do, 
white middlings 22.15, mixed feed 
19.40, red dog 24.0, 

Onions. 


It is reported that speculators in the 
important Sunderland district of west- 
ern Mass are holding fairly liberal 
supplies of onions in storage. Doubt- 
less the memory of last winter’s good 
markets is responsible for this move. 


At Boston, former conditions still 
in vogue; choice stock holds steady to 
firm and inferior is weak. Best Ct 
river reds and yellows $1.50@1.60 p 2- 
bu sk. Native stock 90c@1 p bu bx. 

According to trade advices the Ha- 
vana (Cuba) onion crop is somewhat 
larger than last year. The movement 
will soon be inaugurated. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, ’04, we im- 
ported 66,300 bus of onions from Cuba. 


At New York, a scraggy trade is 
still in vogue, and some concessions 
have been made in order to effect 


Ct whites scarce at $3@5.50 p 


sales 


bbl, state and western whites 1.25@ 
2, yellows 1@2.50, reds 1.25@1.75 p 


ag, New Orleans shallots 2@3 p 100 
chs. 
Poultry. 

Dressers and handlers of poultry at 
middle western markets comment on 
the small proportion of pullets among 
poultry ofierings. It is thought this 
is due to farmers holding back young 
chickens for next season’s egg produc- 
tion. 

Dealers at N Y say poultry ship- 
ments for the Christmas trade should 
not come later than Dee 21, preferably 
before then. It is predicted that Tenn 
and Tex will figure conspicuously in 
the holiday trade. In the west farm- 
ers are securing 10@14c p lb 1 w for 
turkeys. 

At New York, the market lacked life 

FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 

While the 1906 edition of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmers’ Almanac is a farmers’ al- 
manac, as the name implies, it is also 
a book of exceptional interest and 
helpfulness to every member of his 
family. The comprehensively written 
articles on the world’s events, covering 
the Russia-Japanese war. Separation 
of Norway and Sweden, the _ recent 
Insurance Investigation, Negro Ques- 








tion, ete, and fn addition the chap- 
ters on New and Novel Parties for 
Special Holiday Occasions, Btiquette, 


containing special matter on weddings, 
correct dress, street manners. invita- 
tions, etc, Outdoor Sports, Exercise, 
Health, and other matters of interest 
to the housewife and the children, both 
young and old, make the book of 
special value to all. For a more com- 
plete description, and how it can be 
obtained, see the announcement on 
another page of this journal. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


last week, but poultry showing supe- 
rior quality moved fairly well. An or- 
der for 500,000 lbs of low grade poul- 
try tended to help the situation, which 
otherwise promised but poorly. Tur- 
keys brought 17@20c p lb d w, fey 
broiling chickens 18@22c, westerns 12 
@15c, fcy roasters 15@20c, westerns 
and southerns 10@13c, cocks 8% @9c, 
ducks 12@15c, geese 12@16c, squabs $3 
@4 p doz, live springs 11@12c p Ib, 
fowls 12@13c, cocks 8%c, turkeys 
8@14c, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese 1.25 
@1.75, pigeons 25c. 
Vegetables. 

Growers in this section take a hope- 
ful view of the cabbage outlook and 
some are holding a fair proportion of 
their crop in storage. The market for 
Danish seed is close to $20 p ton.— 
[Correspondent, Wood Co, Wis. 

At New York, heavy offerings of 
celery forced prices down; quotations 
dropping to 10@40c p doz. Sweet po- 
tatoes moved at $1.50@2 p bbl, lima 
beans 2 p bx, southern lettuce }0c@ 
2.50 p bskt, kale GO@75c p bbl. Egg 
plants 1.50@2 p bx, horse radish 5@5.50 
p bbl, cauliflower 1@5 p bx, escarol 
and chicory 3@4 p bbl, southern cukes 
2@3 p bskt. Domestic cabbage 14@18 
p ton, Danish 20@21, red 25@28, car- 
rots 1.25@1.50 p bbl, beets 1@1.25 p 
100 behs, brussels srpouts 8@15c p at. 
Okra 1.50@2.50 p carrier, parsley 3@ 
4 p bbl, peppers 1@2 pb carrier, peas 
1.50@2.50 p bskt, radishes 3@5 p bbl, 
romaine 1@2. String beans 1@2.50 p 
bskt, spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, squash 
75e@1.25, turnips 50c@1, southern to- 
matoes 1.50@3.25 p carrier. Hothouse 
proéucts: Cukes 75@90c p doz, let- 
tuce 25@50c, mushrooms 25@65c p Ib, 
radishes 2@3 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 10 
@15c p Ib. 

Wool. 

A quieter feeling pervades the trade 
and buyers at eastern centers are 
strenuously endeavoring to purchase 
wool at lower prices. Advices from 
Tex tell of the sale of 500,000 Ibs fall 
wool at 20%c p lb, equivalent to 
62c clean in Boston. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 





Our correspondent in Washtenaw 
Co, Mich, says potatoes are scarce 
there. Many farmers have secured as 
high as 70@75c p bu for '05 tubers. 


The shifting movement of potatoes 
due to local variances in yields is 
noteworthy. This season a trainload 
of Cal potatoes, aggregating over 22,- 
000 bus has been shipped as far east 
as the Mo river and south to La. Last 
winter, it will be borne in mind, thou- 
sands of bus of Col and Minn tubers 
were sold in Wash and Ore. 

Correspondents writing from Me 
complain of a scarcity of cars, which 
is keeping back some potatoes from 
the market. Shippers are giving $1.25 
@1.35 p bbl, somewhat lower prices 
than were in vogue a few weeks ago. 

During the month of Nov, 716,511 
bus of potatoes were shipped from the 
Aroostook division of the B & A rail- 
road. The crop movement up to Dec 
1 aggregated 2,358,100 bus, and showed 
an increase of 390,500 bus over the 
same period in ’04. 

At New York, the weakness touched 
upon in these columns last week has 
become more accentuated. Dealers 
say the root of the trouble lies in the 
heavy importations of foreign tubers. 
Long Islands quoted at $2.25@2.50 
p 180 Ibs, state and westerns 2@2.25, 
Jerseys 1.75@2.25 p bbl, foreign stock 
1.75@2 p 168 lbs. 

At Boston, imports from Canada are 
proving too liberal for a maintenance 
of prices. Some. stock sells down to 
50c p bu and best domestic goes at 65c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


So far this season more than 130,- 
000 bbls of apples have left Halifax 
for the U K. It is claimed that the 
average net price paid growers for 
this was $2.50 p bbl, the highest in a 
decade. During the past 10 years av- 
erage apple shipments from Halifax 
to the U K have been 238,700 bbls. 

Apples very scarce and quality noth- 
ing extra. Evaporators gave as high 
as $2 p bbl for fruit.—[C. H. D., Hills- 
dale Co, Mich. 





For the seven weeks ended Nov 25, 
exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada aggregate 950,800 bbls, an in- 
crease of nearly 10% over the same 
period last year. The weekly average 
since the middle of Oct has ranged 
close to 136,000 bbls against 125,000 
the same time in ’O4. 

The early winter condition of apple 
trees in the “Ozark’”’ region of Mo and 
Ark is quite satisfactory, according to 
Sec Goodman of the Mo hort soc. 
Upon a tour of that section he found 
the trees generally well loaded with 
buds. 

A report from the Hood river val- 
ley in Ore says the apple shipping 
season is closing and the movement 
may total 70,000 bxs. At N Y fcy Ore 
Spitz have sold up to $4@.450 p Bx. 

European reports generally tell of a 
continued fairly good demand for 
American apples, with prices well sus- 
tained. Some fcy Va Newtowns sold 
up to $6.50 p bbl at Glasgow. 

So far this season the Pajaro val- 
ley of Cal has shipped more than 2100 
cars of apples, the fruit mainly going 
east or abroad. Less than 1-38 the 
crop remains to be shtpped, 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada for the week ended Dec 2 in 
bbls were: 

To Lon- Liver- 





From don pool Others Total 
New York, 4.947 3,635 25,883 384,465 
Boston, 17,913 6,250 — 24,163 
Portland, 12,979 2,592 1,477 17,148 
Halifax, 2,694 21,444 — 24,138 
Total, $8,533 34,021 27,360 99,914 
Tot, ’04, 37,266 19,411 32,045 88,722 
At New York, market fairly well 


supplied, but is holding steady. Pip- 
pins bring $2.50@3.75 p bbl, Ben Davis 
do, Talman Sweets 2.25@3.50, York 
Imperials, Baldwins and Hubbardstons 
2.50@4.25, McIntosh, Spitz, Greenings 
and Kings 2.50@5, Spys 2.50@4.75, all 
varieties 1@2. 

At Boston, offerings not so large as 
recently and market rules firm. Kings 
quotable at $3.50@4.75 p bbl, Spys 3@ 


4.25, Baldwins 1.75@3.50, Greenings 
2@3.25, Pippins 1.75@2.50, Talman 


Sweets 2@3.25, common varieties 1.25 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHIOICE CREAMERTES. 
New York Boston 
"05... 241% 24 23% 
704.. 27@27% 26@26% 26% 
03.. 25@25% 24@24%, 241%4@25 
Receipts of butter at N Y last month 
were 158,000 pkgs, the greatest on 





record for the 11th month, and an in- | 


crease of 16% over the same period in 
04. The average price paid for extra 
cmy was 23.6c p Ib against 24.8¢ in 
Nov, ‘04. 

The increasing competition of Si- 
beria is a matter of concern to all 
countries which have a share in sup- 
Plying the U K’s butter imports. In 
the past seven years, exports of but- 
ter from Siberia have increased from 
2400 to 34,100 tonsand the number of 
working dairies 140 to 2500 

At New York, after a show of weak- 
ness, the market has improved. Ex- 
tra cmy brings 24@24'%c p Ib, dairy 
20@23c, renovated 19@20c, packing 16 
@l7c. Receipts last week were mod- 
erate to light. 

At Boston, 2 surplus of lower grades 
is noted. Fine cmy brings 23% 
@2A4c p Ib. Empire state dairy 20@22c. 

At Chicago, as only a small percent- 
age of butter receipts grades extra cemy 
the tendency of prices is to harden. 
Choice offerings fetch 23%c p Ib. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New .York, little if any change 
can be noted. Late made cheese of- 
ten lacks quality. Best f ¢ realizes 
18% @13%c p lb, sight skims 10@11c. 
A moderate to fair export trade is 
noted. 

At Boston, the market is the same 
as noted last week. Fey twins brin 
13% @13%c p Ib. . 

At Chicago, advices from the inte- 
een an easier tendency but 
stea“iness prevails here. Choice twi 
bring 11% @12%c p Ib. ™ 





DE LAVAL CREAM | 
CHURNS MOST BUTTER 


To secure all the profits from your milk you 
oust first save all the cream. That means using & 
De Lava CREAM SEPARATOR. 
Secondly, you must produce cream which will 
churn out the most and best butter. This sqain 

uires the use of a DE LAVAL 
be LAVAL cream is smooth and even and con- 
tains no fibrous matters to hinder the gathering of 
the batterfat particles in churning as in the case 
of gravity skimmed cream. If yon are selling your 
cream, the smoother and more churnable it is the 
higher will be the price paid for it. If you are 
— ng your butter at home, the 
more you are able to churn from your cream the more 
you will have to sell, To bring about these results 
you must use a DE LAVAL SEPARATOR. 

Gravity skimming wastes a large part of the 
batter. ther se tors prevent one-balf this 
waste. A DE LAVAL machine will stop it all, 
Why it does so is best explained in our illustrated 
catalogue sent free upon request, Write for it 
today. ‘ 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.pH & Canal STS. | 74 CORTLANDT ST. 
cHICcCACcOo NEW YORK 














That's the way we 
sell our milla. We 

: give every buyer an 
opportunity to test his mill before paying 
for it. We guarantee all 


MONARCH MILLS 


to do all sorts of jobs at a smaller cost than 

any other mill. Test this statement to prove 

it by sending fora mill, talogue free. 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 

P. O. Box 253 Muncy, Pa. 


















Farqubar engines and boilers are built for 
bard knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 
— value. For general 

all-round service 


FARQUHAR 


| ENCINES 
‘ and 


Built for Business 











YS are sold on above posi 
tion. Reduced o this 
year. 40 years on the market. 


8 sizes. Ball bearing. Grinds ear corn 
small grain. Send for free catalog. 


The A. W. Straub Co. $75) srstS ene: 





A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Standard Quart Berry Baskets 


$2.40 PER THOUSAND 
H ord special 
low pr Dnuay wae cost py a {nthe spring. 
HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


TOP MARKET PRICES 


If you want Hay Straw ,Fruits,Produce,Poultry, But- 
ter, Eegs, cic., to bring Top Market Prices, send to 
dzy for our illustrated booklet, giving details, Refer- 
encesand Methods of Handling goods, Market q 
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The Old Violin 


L. H. SAFFORD. 


Quality carved and oddly fashioned, 
Worn with touch of many hands, 
Stained and scarred by years of wander- 
ing 
Far and wide in other lands 
Since the long-dead German maker, 
When the graceful shape was done, 
Cut beneath his name the legend, 
*“Faciebat 15-1." 


15-1." Four hundred winters 
In a thousand varied climes, 

For a race of vagrant minstrels 
Made its music fit their rhymes, 

Till at last a lad from Rochelle, 
Scion of a lyric race, 

Brought it over from the home-land 
To its latest resting plage. 


Each son from his father had it 
Till the violin was mine; 

And my fingers seemed by nature 
Made to melodies entwine 

From those threads of vibrant silver 
Gray and golden harmonies, 

Dark and bright the fingers weaving 
Woof to carpet centuries. 


Winter nights when winds are wailing, 
Eerie voices from the past, 
Spectral figures flit and flicker 
Where the shadows dark are 
Then the fiddle on the mantle 
Trembles, breathes, a sentient thing, 

And invisible dead fingers 
Touch to life each sleeping string. 


cast: 


Then like half-awakened echoes 
Of some weird elusive strain, 
Vague and strange, yet half-familiar, 
Twisted notes of joy and pain, 
Chords where brightest joy is mingled 
With a poignant sorrow rife, 
Die away before I realize 
“Ritter-sweet,”’ the song of life. 
carved and oddly fashioned, 
Scarred by Time's ungentle hand, 
Old and worn and sympathetic, 
Tt alone can understand 
All the loneliness and longing 
That the heart has locked within. 
Nay, my friends have not all left me, 
For I have my violin. 


Quaintly 


The Perfidy of John. 


J. Aw WALTON. 





ISERY loves @mpany” is an 
old adage and is well illus- 
trated in the following story. 
A family living in the west were re- 
cipients each year of a large box of 
dried fruits, preserves, apple butter 
and other delicacies from _ friends 
in the east. There were two boys 
in the family, one just old enough 
to be mischievous, the other just 
young enough to follow his brother's 


ce 














“IT WAS LARD.” 
suggestions. One evening after the ar- 
rival of the long-looked-for box and a 
generous distribution of apple butter 
spread thickly on good home-made 
bread, John, the elder, his mouth 
watering at the memory of the feast 
just spread and longing with longings 
unutterable to repeat the pleasurable 
sensation, went out into the kitchen, 
presumably to replenish the kitchen 
fire. 

The room was unlighted. The 
mother, busy in the front room, was 
ignorant of John’s absence. After 
some moments James, th® younger, 
noticed it. He journeyed kitchenward. 
There was a deep silence, in itself 
Suggestive where children are con- 
cerned. The silence was so oppressive 


EVENINGS 


that James knew something of unusutl 
interest was transpiring. 

He called his brother’s name. He 
shouted, ‘‘Whater you doin’?” No re- 
sponse. He whispered soft and low, 
“Johnny.” He received in answer a 
low “Hist.’’ It came from that por- 
tion of the kitchen where the cupboard 
was located. 

In an instant James and John were 
side by side; James a volume of ques- 
tions, John admonishing silence; 
James trembling like an aspen leaf 
with fear and impatience; John se- 
rene with a knowledge of fifteen min- 
utes. After quiet had been secured, 
John in a faint whisper broke the si- 
lence with “Do you want some more 
apple butter?’’ Did James want some 
more apple butter? The question was 
preposterous. What he did want to 
know. and that very badly, was, where 
the apple butter was located. John 
knew the rays from the fire falling 














FIGHTING FLIES WITH A WILLOW TAIL. 


upon the spoon in his hand indicated 
that he had just tested once and again 
the delicious preparation. The silence 
deepened. There was a stir in the 
front room. “Do you want some?” 
came softly from John. 

“Yes,"’ quickly and softly whispered 
James. 

“Then hurry,”’ whispered John in 
deep stage tones, thrusting the spoon 
into the hands of James. James hesi- 
tated. “Quick! Mother’s comin’,” 
came in subdued tones from John, 

“Where's it?” tremblingly whispered 
James. 

“The second jar on second shelf,” 
glibly answered the elder. 

With a quick step James reached 
the cupboard, his hand clutching the 
spoon. There was a movement of an 
arm, a spoon was thrust deep into the 
contents of the jar and returned filled 
to overflowing. A step was heard in 
the adjoining room, an arm was up- 
lifted, a mouth opened wide to receive 
the spoon and with one gulp the con- 
tents disappeared. Instantly there 
came a sputtering, spitting and cough- 
ing mingled with exclamations of an- 
ger and disgust, while exasperation 
was visible on every feature of the 
boy’s face as the mother appeared in 
the doorway lamp in hand. 

It was lard, 


The Tail of a Bull. 


W. A. J. 





A farmer residing near Redfield, S 
D, whose veracity cannot be ques- 
tioned, is responsible for the following 
story: His farm is crossed by the 
James river. The house is built near 
to the bank. At the foot of the bank, 
which is very steep at this point, the 
land, covered with scrub oak, ash and 
cottonwood, stretches down for several 
rods to the water’s edge. 

The owner of this farm is the pos- 
sessor of a large number of fine cat- 
tle, among them a handsome Here- 
ford bull, which was the monarch of 
the herd at the beginning of the sum- 
mer season. He is now tailless and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

One hot day last summer the bull 
was seen browsing on the bank near 
the house. Suddenly a swarm of flies 
from the barnyard neaf at hand 
alighted upon him. The farm dog dis- 
covered him about the same time. The 
double charge was too much for his 
majesty. With a shake of hfS massive 
head accompanied by a deep bellow, 
he wheeled and dashed down the foot- 
path at its steepest point, his tail lash- 
ing his sides. 

At this point the path is very nar- 
row and the trees very thick. About 
half way down the bank his lashing 
tail wrapped around a tree and took 











AT HOME 


a “half-hitch.” There was 1800 pounds 
of flesh and sinew speeding down an 
inclined plane and olny a small, trim 
tail to interfere with its progress. 
There was a violent tug, the bull con- 
tinued his course while the longest 
part of his tail remained with the tree. 

The remainder of the summer he 
could be seen fighting flies with the 
stump of his once handsome tail, as- 
sisted by a willow-wisp which the 
young men of the farm attached 
thereto. 


ones? Watch the magazines, 
tisements or any papers, cut out, all 
pictures of animals, fruit or flowers, 
paste on cardboard, letter at one side 
to spell what it is and afterward cut 
in slips. Also cut letters of the same 
size and color from food boxes, put 
five of each letter of the alphabetin a 
neat little box and the children will be 
delighted with their letter game and 
will pass many an evening or rainy 
day seeing who can make the most 
words.—[Mrs B. R. S. 


adver- 


a 

Christmas for the Children—Do all 
mothers know that they canemake pic- 
ture silps at home that will interest 
the children quite as much as boughten 


To do good deeds with no real kind- 
ness in the heart, is to paint the out- 
Side of the house and leave the inter- 
ior full of dust and disorder.—[E. W. 


Dainty Foods 
Demand It 


N EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 
of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 
the Royal Baking Powder. 
will be obtained because of the absolute 








Better results 


purity and great leavening strength of the 
Royal. It will make the food lighter, 
sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 


wholesome. It is always reliable and uni- 


form in its work. 

Alum and phosphate baking powders— 
some of them sold at the same price and 
some of them cheaper—will make neither 
dainty nor wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
oo en 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac. 
_tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


| 360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're manufacturers, not ‘‘mail- 
order dealers;’’ we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world: we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 100. 
Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 
from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and ready for use. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equip; with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


THE 
KALAMAZOO STOVE C 
FREIGHT E CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 
48- ® DOOK free, 


6 AT = NTS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 
+ Per 100 for Distributing S: les of Wash 
$8 Paid irisrcce simp. 4.W ScUTT,Cobeee, 5. 


A FEW GOOD BOOKS 


Paes living room table make your evenings 
both pleasant and profitable. We publish not 
_ Beautiful Designs only technical books on every subject relating 
with bottom prices. We deal direct to the farm, the breeding and care of live stock, 
= — everywhere. No obli- etc., but standard works of fiction, history, 
getiontobuy. ag~Ageats Wanted, travel and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


TheMONUMENTALT| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


*9 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. Sa Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Bldg. Chicago, Ill. Springfield, Mass. 














THE REASONS WHY 


WHITE BRONZE MEMORIALS 
are so popular are; 

1. DURABILITY 

2. ARTISTIC BEAUTY 

3. CHEAPNESS 

WHITE BRONZE is the best ma- 

terial on the market to-day for me- 
morials. If in need, write, giving 
spproximate sum you can spend, and 
wewillsend variety of 














Skiff Dreams. 


MISSISQUOI. 


{Written in midwinter at Lake Orienta, 
Fla.) 
Lake Orienta like a mirror lies, 
Its faintest ripple lulled to drowsiness; 
Above my skiff the dreamy southern 
skies 
Are indistinct with gray-blue haziness, 
Save where, far up, a floating buzzard 
seems ’ 
The slumber-spirit of my pensive dreams. 
7 
In aimlessness I drop the idle oar 
And let the boat go drifting where it 
may; 
An orange grove along the _ further 
shore 
Inverts its image in the silent bay, 
Reflecting golden fruit ‘midst bright 
leaved trees, 
Like fabled apples of Hesperides. 


The hours slip away, I know not where; 
The dreamy afternoon draws on to eve, 
The brooding sweetness of the drowsy air 
Half leads the vagrant fancy to believe 
That with the birds, our northern sum- 
mer time 
Has southward strayed to grace this 
perfect clime. 


The evening shadow of a tall old pine 
Points a mute finger o’er the darkening 
lake, 
But still I linger, heeding not the sign, 
And watch the colors in the west 
awake, 
Where heaven stoops to kiss the day 
good-night, 
And flushes radiant with crimson light. 


Soft comes the night, and from a copse 
of jasamine, 
Where Spanish moss trails like a ris- 
ing mist, 
A mockingbird 
melody 
So sweet that wondering stars peep 
down to list, 


sings vespers in a 


While soughing through the pines, a 
whispering breeze 

Murmurs inaudible lullabies among the 
trees. 





Mr Myrick’s Tale of the West. 


A LIVELY PICTURE OF COWBOY LIFE 30 
YEARS AGO. 





The above headings and the following article 
are from the Springfield Republican, Dee 2, 1905, 


It reproduced a full-page illustration from the work, 
This book number of the Springfield Republican 
is one of the most critical authorities in the world 
of Lterature and art. Editor Myrick’s book is hav- 


ing a large sale, and either binding will make a 
Christmas present. The edition de Iuxe 
will probably go to a premium of several hundred 
per cent in a few years. 

Herbert Myrick, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Orange Judd company 
publications, and an authority on 
farming matters, has a past. It must 
have been a remarkably interesting 
past and the sheaf he has 
just presented out of his harvest 
would cerainly indicate as much. For 
“Cache ha Poudre,” besides its lively 
portrayal of life in the wild West, 
leads up to the great massacre of 
Custer and his command on the Yel- 
lowstone; and the intelligence of that 
dread event closes the narrative, with 
a direct statemenc that the author 
knows the entire history of the causes 
and elements of the affair, and also 
of the actual occurrences on that day, 
from whose slaughter only one per- 
son attached to Custer’s force, and 
he an Indian, is reputed to have es- 
caped. That, Mr Myrick tells us, is to 
be told in another book. This is a 
promise indeed,—it will draw general 
attention, for the slaughter on the 
Little Big Horn was one of the com- 
pletest tragedies of warfare between 
the Indians and the white civilization 
which has crowded them out of their 
natural heritage and destroyed their 
tribal life with all its traditions and 
native pride. 

The story is of a young man who 
in New York city life had been thrown 
under a burden of shame from which 
he could not free himself, and who 
disappeared into the free life of the 
West in the early ’70s, among the 
cowboys and the coarser classes that 
fill the frontier of civilization, where 
under another name he begins a new 
life. This Josselyn, “the tenderfoot,” 
is pictured as a very Galahad, “whose 
strength is as the strength of ten, be- 
cause his heart is pure.” The story re- 
Ietes not only to the strange life of 
the region and the time, but carries 
on a love-tale of the older days for 
Josselyn, since the women he loves, 





choice 


YOUNG AND OLD 





WHERE IS HE? 
Of course this picture would be in- 
complete without a young man in it 
and there is one. Can you see him? 





daughter of a financial mag- 
nate, appears upon the scene. With 
this goes a humbler, but pleasing love 
story; these form, however, merely @ 
continuing thread of personal interest 
in @ book quite peculiar in its whole 
plan and make-up. Conventions are 
little heeded by Mr Myrick either in 
his story or in the form which he has 
given his narrative; romance, realism, 
are naturally one; and the pictures of 
life in the regions of northern Color- 
edo, Wyoming and Montana are the 
essential matter. 

There are two editions ofthis book. 
One is “de luxe,” limited to 500 cop- 
ies, in quarto form, on plate and 
deckle-edged paper, bound in Indian 
esmoke-tanned buckskin, with fringes 
like those on Indian leggins, the front 
cover bearing a stunning figure of a 
cowboy on his horse, swinging a lar- 
iat, a design by the noted painter 
Charles Schreyvogel; while the front- 
ispiece is an ideal of the heroine 
Gladys, on a horse, swinging her 
quirt in air, and desiring to “go like 
the wind.” The painting was made 
by Schreyvogel expressly for this 
book, and it is a brilliant bit of ac- 
tion. Other paintings have been made 
for the pictures which are here given, 
by such artists as Edward W. Deming 
and Henry Fangel. Mr Myrick prides 
himself on leaving out pages of de- 
scription in favor of photographic 
copies of scenes and doings, so that, 
for example, there are 16 half-tones 
representing the “round up;” bucking 
bronchos are also so depicted, and a 
really remarkable book is thus pro- 
duced. The regular edition is printed 
from the same plates, on good paper, 
with smaller margins, and one plate 
in color,—whereas there are several 
color plates in the special subscription 
edition. Portraits are given of Gen 
Custer (a hunting picture loaned by 
Mrs Custer), Rain-in-the-Face, Sit- 
ting Bull, and Curley (the only one 
who escapes the massacre); and in 
the notes, which are remarkably in- 
teresting, there are other portraits in 
half-tone of persons mentioned in the 
narrative. Concerning the Custer mas- 
sacre these are the written words: 
“The truth about this matter has not 
even been guessed at, is extraordinary 
in nature, and of most absorbing in- 
terest.” 

“Cache la Poudre” in the edition 
de luxe is sold at $5 net, postage 20 
cents; it is 8 by 10 inches, boxed. The 
regular edition is sold for $1.5¢€ post- 
paid. The Orange Judd company an? 
the publishers in America; the Eng- 
lish publishers are Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co; in Canada it 
is issued by Morang & Co of Toronto. 





Science has shown that germs chare 
acteristic of many diseases are in and 
out of us just about 365 days in the 
year. These micro-organisms become 
busy and harmful only when they find 
partially devitalized tissue to nest in. 





A Sheffield (England) firm has on 
view in its window a pocket. knife 
possessing 75 blades. Each blade has 
a local scene engraved upon it. The 
firm is said to have offered $5000 to 
any person who can shut all the blades 
without cutting his fingers. 


What Do You Know About Sieep Walkers? 


A good story of a sleep walker in 
Chicago has been going the rounds. 
According to the story it seems that 
he left his bed at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, attired only in a night robe, 
walked barefooted four blocks, brokv 
a plate glass window in an undertak- 
er’s shop, entered and went to bed in 
a coffin. At daylight a policeman dis- 
covered the break and found him 
asleep in a mahogany casket. 

This is pretty good for a story, but 
after all, it is no more remarkable 
than a lot of escapades of somnambu- 
lists happening all the time. Did you 
ever have experience with one? Tell 
us about it. 

MONEY FOR BEST TRUE STORIES. 

The three best true stories of sleep- 
walkers and the ludicrous or thrilling 
things that they have done will be 
paid for in cash. Other stories which 
we can publish will be paid for in 
books, published by the Orange Judd 
company. Send your stories to The 
Host, this office. 


A Parlor Picnic. 


MARY DAWSON. 











This makes a most amusing party 
for any cold weather occasion. The 
parlor must be decorated with pine 
boughs, and potted plants if you can 
get them, to resemble the scene of a 
summer picnic in an absurd way. Scat- 
ter flowers made of tissue paper over 
the carpet. Paint ridiculous signs to 
be hung up in various portions of the 
room, advising picnickers how to 
avoid sunstroke, or indicating the way 
to the spring, and so forth. 

All the girls come wearing summer 
frocks under their heavy wraps and 
the men should be as summery as pos- 
sible, too, with straw hats, negligee 
shirts, and other warm weather appar- 
el. Have all the games appropriate to 
a picnic. I have heard of a pleasant 
flower contest which you might try 
for one of them. 

For it, get together as many cards 
or strips of white cardboard as you 
have guests. Paint a wee flower at the 
head of each card and write under it 
the different letters of the alphabet, ar- 
ranged one below another. Give each 
guest a card, or one lady and gentle- 
man can share a card between them, 
and work together to complete it. Dis- 
tribute pencils and allow 15 minutes 
in which to write opposite each letter 
a flower beginning with that letter. The 
person, (or the couple) succeeding 
in filling out most letters correctly be- 
fore the bell rings receives a prize. 

The picnic lunches should be divided 
up into little boxes or baskets and each 
luncheon is shared by a lady and gen- 
tleman who seeks out their own partic- 
ular nook on the picnic grounds in 
which to erjoy it. Sandwiches made 
of meat or cheese, or 2a salad nicely 
served in a wee dish, with, cake, olives 
and pickles could he appetizingly of- 
fered in this way. As the weather will 
be cold it will be advisable to pass hot 
cocoa or coffee on a tray at the same 
time. 


Present Day Philosophy. 


Money talks and stops talk. 

Some orators have a fine command 
of other men’s language. 

Anyone can be a power for evil—it 
takes character to be a power for 
good. 

The fact that someone else does it, 
is society’s excuse. 

You can lead a man to college, but 
you cannot make him think. 

You can fool everyone save God— 
and yourself.—[American Illustrated 
Magazine. 











Breaking the Tobacco Habit—To 
Subscriber, who wished the experi- 
ence of others in breaking the tobac- 
co habit, I would say that I have 
known, intimately, several who have 
stopped the use of tobacco when they 
used more than he says he does. In 
one case, where tobacco had been 
chewed or smoked for 30 years, the 
active exercise of a strong will, and 
eating an apple when the craving be- 
came intense, were the only remedies 
used. It tock several weeks, and there 
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was a feeling of weakness during this 
time, but the habit was completely 
broken, and no desire for tobacco re- 
mains. This man carried a plug of to- 
bacco in his pocket all the time he 
was breaking himself of its use. An- 
other man cured himself of the habit 
by chewing a small piece of poplar 
bark when he craved the tobacco.— 
[Sympathy. 


From One of Experience—I have 
taught in various high schools and 





academies and I have invariably 
found the pupiis from the small 
private schools and the _ district 


schools capable’ of better and more 
thorough work than the pupils from 
the arge graded schools. I think most 
high school teachers have had the 
Same experience. I consider that one 
great advantage the country child 
possesses is the privilege of attend- 
ing a district, yes, even a “deestrict”’ 
school, small in numbers, free from 
“system” and “supervision’’ and from 
an overculture of “isms.” I hope the 
country places will cling to the old 
district school as the greatest of their 
blessings. Such it has been in the 
past, such it will be in the future, if 
we will only retain it in its simplicity. 
{Old Teacher. 





Lady: “Sou said this parrot was 
worth his weight in gold.” 

Dealer: “Well?” 

Lady:—wWell, he won’t say a word!” 

Dealer:—“Well, silence is golden, 


ain’t it?” 
t 
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A PRETTY BAD CASF. 
First Dog: “Oh, I feel so bad! Tm 


all run down. Run get me « jeweler, 
quick!” 

Second dog: “A jeweler?” 

First Dog: “Yes, a jeweler! Don't 





you know I’m a watch dog?” 


A BRAIN WORKER. 


Must Have the Kind of Food Thet Nour- 
ishes Brain. 


“I am a literary man whose nervous 
energy is a great part of my stock in 
trade, and ordinarily I have little pa- 
tience with breakfast foods and the 
extravagant claims made of them. 
Lut I cannot withhold my acknowledg- 
ment of the debt that I owe to Grape- 
Nuts food. 

“TI discovered long ago that the very 
bulkiness of the ordinary diet was not 
calculated to give one a clear head, 
the power of sustained, accurate 
thinking. I always felt heavy and 
sluggish in mind as well as body after 
eating the ordinary meal, which di- 
verted the blood from the brain to the 
digestive apparatus. 

“TI tried foods easy of digestion, but 
found them usually deficient in nutri- 
ment. I experimented with many 
breakfast foods and they, too, proved 
unsatisfactory, till I reached Grape- 
Nuts. And then the problem was 
solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me per- 
fectly from the beginning, satisfying 
my hunger and supplying the nutri- 
ment that so many other prepared 
foods lack. 

“T had not been using it very long 
before I found that I was turning out 
an unusual quantity.and quality of 
work. Continued use has demon- 
strated to my entire satisfaction that 
Grape-Nuts food contains all the ele- 
ments needed by the brain and ner- 
vous system of the hard working pub- 
lic writer.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little 

















book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 
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Gift Giving and Merriment. 


EDITH F. PETERS. 


616 


HE Spargos live in 

a country. town. 

‘hey are a charme- 

ing and original 

family and the most 

charming and ori- 

ginal member of 

the familly is the 

16 years old daugh- 

ter Elsie. To her, by unanimous con- 

sent is allotted, each year, the pleasant 

task of getting up some new and novel 

way of conducting the Christmas fes- 

tivities and of distributing the Christ- 
mas presents. 

Elsie has, so far, 
throu;;h three of the happiest, most 
harmonious celebrations that I ever 
had the pleasure of attending. I can't 
tell you what plans this young woman 
has on her program for this Christ- 
mas, as they are her secret yet, but 
I can tell you about these three cele- 
brations. and right here is the place 
to mention that they were not only 
joy making ways but inexpensive, and 
easy to prepare, merely requiring a 
little thought, secrecy and previous 
preparations. Elsie’s first and favor- 
ite plan was that of 

SANTA CLAUS’ CLOTHES YARD. 

She thinks this idea was suggested 
by the large number of garments, 
which, that year, were to be given as 
presents and her desire to dispose of 
them in some appropriate manner. 
She stretched the clothes line and 


engineered 


‘CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 


distribution. All our presents were 
wrapped in stout paper so carefully 
that rio one could guess from the out- 
side what was inside, and were left 
in a heap outside the kitchen door. 
The kitchen was large, aS country 
kitchens have a way of being. In @ 
corner, because this made an easier 
situation for the affair, Elsie stretched 
a stout cord across. On it she hung 
a sign, a bright colored paper notice, 
which read: “Slab City Baggage 
Room,” 

She had procured a big time table 
and an immense calendar and had 
these pinned upon the wall along with 
several other signs such as “Look 
Out For The Engine When The Bell 
Rings;” Passengers must avoid rush- 
ing and give due attention to the 
rights of others;” “Have you left any- 
thing?” and other signs which gave 
a consistent look to the surroundings. 
A window was labelled “Question 
Booth” and you may be sure the exe 
press agent had plenty of ridiculous 
queries to answer, 

A long board covered with red 
cheesecloth placed on two boxes, also 
draped in gay colored cloth, made a 
good counter. Back of this were 
piled the presents, some in bags, some 
in boxes, some in bundles. Each one 
was checked and duplicate numbers 
were distributed among the people 
present. ‘They presented these checks 
and received the bundle or package 
with a corresponding number. They 
had to exchange, according to labelled 
names, until they got their own pres- 
ent and this made a very happy con- 
fusion. 








NEWSBOYS AND THE “OLD RELIABLE” AT OHIO 


other cords, in a criss-cross arrange- 
ment across one side of the dining 
room. She wound tissue paper 
around the lines, letting loops and 
ribbons of various colors hang gaily 
down, in every possible space. Rib- 
bons would be just as pretty and could 
be given as presents at the close of 
the evening. Japanese lanterns were 
hung at intervals along the cords and 
gave light. 

A large sign painted on brown 
wrapping paper and trimmed 
with evergreen announced that here 
was the patron saint’s laundry, and 
invited custom and inspection. Along 
the lines all presents that could 
easily be pinned were hung, the rest 
were placed in a clothes basket which 
was brought in at an opportune mo- 
ment by Dame Santa Claus, arrayed 
as a rather dainty, but still unmistak- 
able “wash lady.” She demanded 
laundry checks, and as these had been 
provided before hand, each guest was 
ready, and came forward to receive 
his or her bundle in turn. Some of 
these got mixed up but this only made 
the merrier fun. To every guest 
Dame Santy presented as a souvenir 
a comical clothes pin doll. To add to 
the jollity and keep up the game, 
fruit and cakes were served on ‘small 
sized washboards covered with tissue 
paper and gay with ribbons. 


CHRISTMAS BAGGAGE. 


Still, in my opinion, Elsie’s baggage 
room was the cutest and most comical 
method to vary the usual, stereotyped 





STATE FAIR 


At the end, a big trunk of ‘“‘unclaim- 
ed”? goods was brought forward. This 
was filled with small presents, inex- 
pensive, but representing considerable 
work and love given by the one who 
made them, Elsie. There were blot- 
ters, needle-books, stocks, and card- 
eases and other useful articles. To 
each present, carefully wrapped up, 
was attached a rope, a string, a thread 
or a ribbon. These varied from a 
rough bit of clothes line to a delicate 
cord of embroidery silk. Each per- 
son selected the cord they § fancied 
and, at a given signal, the toot of a 
fancied locomotive, each jerked a 
present from the trunk. This was a 
popular feature. 

SANTA CLAUS’ GROCERY. 

This necessitated the saving for a 

week or two of oatmeal boxes, cocoa 


tins, flour bags and _ other fixings 
found in grocery stores and in which 
presents could be concealed. Elsie 
even borrowed an empty flour barrel. 
One of her sisters was to receive a 
dress suit case and this was placed 
in the barrel. Shelves hastily put up 
were trimmed appropriately. As be- 
fore, a gorgeous sign was erected, and 
a stack of money provided for holiday 
purchases. All the presents were put 
into the various packages which were 
all marked with some price, and 
placed on the shelves. Appropriate 
signs such as “No Trust,” “Our Busy 
Day,” “Trading Stamps,” “Holiday 
Sale,” etc, decorated the walls, and 
Santa Claus, with a paper cap and a 
big demin apron, stood behind the 
counter and announced the store as 
ready for customers. 

They came, they priced, and hag- 
gled, and criticized, and finally, with- 
out fail, ended by purchasing. If the 
present in their package was not fer 
them they delivered it to its right 
owner and tried again. A bag of flour 
cost $1. One such bag contained a 
violin and another, after a long an@ 
laborious search, revealed a tiny bag 
of popcorn. A grab-box was filled with 
packages of fruit, candy and cakes 
and it was visited early and often, 
by all those present. 

At the close of this entertainment, 
each person present received, as a 
souvenir, a small grocery book, pret- 
tily hand-painted with a winter scene 
and the date and name of the party. 
Each wrote his name in the other’s 
books to be kept as a reminder of a 
cosy, jolly, good time at the time when 
all should be merry-Christmas. 
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Simples and Pimples.. 
MAUDE E. S. HYMERS. 





For those hateful little excres- 
cences that appear on the face at in- 
tervals, the simplest remedies are 
surest. The next time you are trou- 
bled in this way make a very strong 
solution of alum water, bottle and 
apply persistently. You will find that 
almost at Once the little sore places 
begin drying up and shortly disap- 
pear under its magic influence. 

So much for the outside, but you 
know the inside must be treated too, 
or a new crop will appear more rap- 
idly than you can charm them away 
even with alum water. For a cleans- 
ing agent, nothing has been found 
better than the sulphur and molasses 
of our grandmother’s day, and when 
with modern wisdom you add to this 
an absorbing agent like charcoal, you 
may feel assured that you are on the 
right track. Buy the finely pow- 
dered variety sold at drug stores, and 
mix it with the sulphur in the pro- 
portion of two parts sulphur to one 
of charcoal. Combine with molasses 
and take one teaspoon each day, for 
three days in succession, then rest a 
day or so and resume.° The pimples 
will not trouble you long under this 
treatment. 

















A BOOMERANG. 


“What did you give your wife for 
Christmas ?’’ 

“A five dollar bill.”’ 

“What did she give you.” 

“A five dollar knit jacket.” 


“4 Poor Stovg ts Not 
Cheap at Any Price” 


interlocking 
poenge or fingers 

this grate, insur- 
ing a free access of 
air fora perfect fire—an arrangement 
for weight and strength to withstand 
the destructive action of heat longer 
than any other grate we know of. This 
substantial fire box can be changed 
from coal to wood burning in a few 
seconds in the incomparable 


and is oval in shape sothat no corners 
are left for clinkers to form, or ashes 
to accumulate. The heavy brick lining 
outlasts five ordinary sets and also ex- 
tends along the entire width of oven 
front for absolute protection to that 
vital part when wood is burned. 

We have only partly described one 
of over twenty exclusive features which 
make the STERLING RANGE “worth 
its weight in gold”, and a postal card 
request will bring you full information. 
There are no “just as good” argu- 
ments, and if your dealer does not keep 
the STERLING, we will 
be pleased to refer you 
to one who Enows “‘it 
has no equal”, 


SILL STOVE WORKS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Angle Lamp 


OUR PROPOSITION is to send you a light which, 
burning common kerosene (or coal oil), is far 
more economical than the orclinary old-fashioned lamp, yet 
so thoroughly satisfactory that such people as ex-President 
Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegies, Peabodys, etc., 
who care but little about cost, use it in preference to all 
other systems. 

We will send you any lamp listed In our catalog 25 on 
thirty days’ free trial, so that you may prove to your own 
satisfaction that the new method of burning employed in 
this lamp makes common ke-osene the best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory ofall illuminants. 


Convenient as Gas or Electricity 


Safer and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene. Lighted 
and extinguished like gas. May be turned hich or low 
without odor. Nosmoke, no danger. Filled while lighted 
2nd without moving. Requires filling but once or twice a 
week. It floods room with its beautiful, soft, mellow ight 
that has no equal. Write for our Catalog25 and our 
proposition fora 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Do it now—right away. It will tell you more facts about 
the How and Why of good light than you can learn in a 
lifetime’s experience with poor m \e 


The Angle Mig. Co., 78-80 Murray St., New York. 

















FORESTRY BOOKS 


Works on the Planting, Cultivation and 
Propagation of Trees 
Practical Forestry Fuller $1.50 
I ree: Jarchow 1,50 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fences 58 
Fuller 150 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Chicago, Ill. 








\e DUILD UD 


your Strength «is 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOM EN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 








GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Mrs Lee’s Memorable Christmas Dinner. 
MABEL MARTIN. 





A Sequel to Loraine’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner Published in the 

Issue of Nov 18. 
= CHRISTMAS morn- 
ing dawned clear and 
cold and disclosed a 
world of snow-mantled 
trees, fences and broad 
meadows. The hospita- 
ble Lee homestead embodied the spirit 
of “peace on earth—good will tow- 
ard men.” Busy hands had lighted 
cheerful grate fires in the sunny 
rooms; the dining room was trans- 
formed by holly and evergreen 
wreaths and trailing garlands; the 
snowy table held a beautiful center- 
piece—a glass vase filled with fine 
celery foliage, placed on a tray and 
surrounded with polished peppers, 
turnips, carrots, nuts and rosy-cheek- 
ed apples. In the kitchen arose spicy 
odors of “Araby the blest,” while 
through the house sounded merry 
voices of the Lee family from far 
and near. 

Silvery bells sounded and soon a 
fine black team appeared, joliy Far- 
mer Lee driving, while from the warm 
robes emerged Lorraine and Roland, 
rosy and smiling. Presently the mer- 
ry family-party were summoned to a 
toothsome Christmas feast prepared 
by Mrs Lee as she alone could prepare 
it, assisted by the fafthfu] Hilda. And 
a delectable dinner it proved. 


THE MENU. 

Clear Soup with Tapioca 
Celery Salted Peanuts Peach Pickles 
Young Turkey, Roasted, 

Mock Chestnut Stuffing 

Wild Grape Jelly Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes, Pineapple Style, 

Steamed Turnips, Buttered 

Chicken Pie, New Style 
Blazing Plum Pudding. 

Yule-tide Squash Pie Whipped Cream 
Kris Kringle Frosted Cakes 

Malaga Raisins and Nuts 
Sweet Cider Hot Coffee 

An experienced and notabie hous?- 
keeper, Mrs Lee, prepared her viands 
as far as possible in advance. The day 
before she made a clear strong stock, 
clearing it well. Half an hour before 
serving the soup, she added a heap- 
ing tablespoon of tapioca which had 
soaked in cold water. Simmered in 
the soup it nearly but not quite dis- 
solved and proved an excellent addi- 
tion. 

Every one desired two helpings of 
the mock chestnut stuffing which tasi- 
ed like a genuine one and which was 
made as follows, only the recipe was 
trebled and some of it cooked anart 
in a covered dish that all might have 
an abundance. 


MOCK CHESTNUT FILLING, 





Cook % tablespaon finely chopp2d 
onion with ™% cup of butter for five 
minutes. Add %4 Ib. sausage-meat, 
and cook 2 minutes, then add 14% 


cups hot mashed sweet potatoes, % 
tablespoon finely chopped parsley and 
Season with salt and pepper. Heat to 
the boiling point, and add % cup stale 
bread crumbs. 


PINEAPPLE POTATO. 

The attractive and appetizing po- 
tatoes had been prepared in this 
dainty fashion: Boil, mash and seda- 
son, then to each pint of potato add 
One beaten egz white. Shape _ into 
pineapple form, marking and denting 
with a skewer to represent the eyes. 
Brush with the beaten yolk of the egg, 
place on a buttered piate and brown 
in the oven. Serve with a sprig of 
parsley, or delicate celery foliage, 
stuck in the top and as a garnish 
around the base, 

Progressive Mrs Lee was a firm be- 
liever in new methods of cooking 
when they were an improvement on 
the old. Knowing that the soggy un- 
derecrust of our grandmothers is in- 
digestible, she made her chicken pie 
without just as Lorraine made hers 
for Thanksgiving. 

DELICIOUS PLUM PUDDING. 

Lorraine carried home with her 
this hygienic recipe for Christmas 
plum pudding. Three-quarters of a 
pound, each, of chopped suet, stoned 
raisins, currants, sugar and dried 


bread crumbs; % Ib. sliced citron, 2 
chopped sour apples, and the grated 
peel of a lemon. Mix together with % 
teaspoon each of cloves and salt; add 
6 eggs and 1 gill orange juice; steam 
4 hours in two buttered molds. This 
can be made in advance. When serv- 
ing, re-heat, turn on a hot dish, sur- 
round with cut loaf sugar that has 
been saturated in alcohol, and gar- 
nish with a sprig of holly in center. 
Just before bringing to the é¢able, set 
fire to the alcohol. Serve with Messi- 
na sauce. To 1 cup sugar add 2 cups 
boiling water, 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch, 4 tablespoons butter, 3 table- 
spoons lemon juice and a few grat- 
ings of nutmeg. Mix sugar and corn- 
starch, add water gradually, stirring 
constantly, boil five minutes, remove 
from fire, add lemon juice, butter and 
nutmeg. 


A PIE WORTH EATING. 
“What moistens the lip, and what 
brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich 
pumpkin pie? 
quoted Roland gaily, as Hilda served 
him. 

“This ‘happens to be squash pie,” 
said his mother, and before they de- 
parted, Lorraine added this to her 
store of tested, tempting recipes. 
This makes one pie: One cup steamed 
and strained Hubbard squash, 4 cup 
sugar, % teaspoon salt, % cup each 
of milk and cream, 1 whole egg and 
one yolk, 4 teaspoon cinnamon, gin- 
ger, nutmeg or % teaspoon lemon ex- 
tract. Mix sugar, salt, spice or ex- 
tract, egg slightly beaten, and the 
milk and cream gradually. Bake in 
quick oven at first to set ‘rim, de- 
crease the heat afterwards, as egg 
and milk in combination need to be 
cooked at low temperature. When 
the pie is baked and cooled, spread 
with strained honey and top’ with 
whipped cream. Anything more delic- 
ious can hardly be imagined. 

Mrs Lee was old-fashioned enough 
to always have a supply of rich, delic- 
ious fruit cake or pound cake, and 
the sugar cookies and ginger snaps 
were always in evidence, but some- 
thing more was demanded for the 
Holidays and the little folks were al- 
ways sure of their Kris Kringle 
cakes, as follows: 

Beat % Jb. butter to a cream; add 
2 ozs. grated chocolate, 2-3 cup gran- 
ulated sugar; beat for ten minutes. 
Have ready 4 eggs, beaten very light, 
without separating, and % pt. sifted 
fine flour; add alternately a litite of 
the egg and of the flour and beat ten 
minutes. Before beginning the cake 
butter a shallow pan, dust thickly 
with flour, then sprinkle with gran- 
ulated sugar. Pour in the batter and 
bake in a moderately quick oven 
about 20 minutes. When done cut in- 
to squares and diamonds, icing one 
with chocolate dusted with chopped 
almonds, the others with white icing 
dotted with tiny red candies, and gar- 
nish the plate holding the latter wkh 
a wreath of holly and berries. 

All too quickly sped the happy 
hours. Mrs Lee, the elder, received 
their praises graciously, as became 
the best cook and housekeeper in the 
county. Returning cityward the next 
husband: “Will I ever manage as 
well as Mother Lee?” and again it is 
not recorded what Roland said, but 
his reply satisfied his ambitious little 
wife. 


-— 
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Five O’Clock Tea Apron—For this 
dainty apron take a _ gent!leman’s 
hemstitched, fine muslin handker- 
chief: around this is put a row 
of insertion. To the insertion a row 
of lace is carefully sewed. The hand- 
kerchief is then turned corner-wise 
and where it is about nine inches 
across a piece of beading is set in. 
Through this a ribbon is run, to serve 
for strings, the little point fofming 
a small bib. For a handkerchief 18 
inches square is required. 4 yds of in- 
sertion, 4 yds of lace (unless you wish 
to have it full), % yd of beading, 1 
yd of ribbon.—I[C. B. S. 





Peanut Bars—These are something 
new and are fine to serve with coffee 
when only light refreshments are re- 
quired, or are nice for the family table 
at any time. To make them, use 1 





MOTHERS AND 





WAUGHTERS 





One of the causes of chapped hands is 
poor soap. Another is the too frequent use 


of hot water. 
Poor soa 


is soap that is made of cheap 


materials, which (principally because they are 
cheap) can not be properly “combined.” 


The thing 


to do is to use Ivory Soap. 


Made of pure vegetable oils, it keeps the 
pores of the skin free and enables them to 
do the work Nature intends them to do— 


throw off the impurities of the body. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
99444 Per Cent. Pure 














coffee cup granulated sugar, 4 table- 
spoons melted butter, 3 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons milk, % level teaspoon baking 
powder, 2 cups salted peanuts chopped 
fine and flour enough to roll ovt soft 
like cookies. One really needs a cut- 
ter on purpose for these, but a paste- 
board of the proper size can be used 
to mark them out by, cutting around 
it with a knife. By rubbing the salted 
peanuts between the hands the skins 
will be loosened so they can be blown 
away, after which the nuts can be 
put through the food chopper, using 
a fine knife for the work. It is much 
easier than chopping with a knife 
and bowl, and does the work more ev- 
enly.—[Marian Meade, 


Handy Sewing Table—The handy 
man was called upon to fix an old 
circular top 
from a table so 
it would revolve 
on a_ pedestal. 
On this was 
tacked a wide 
strip covered 
with full shirred 
pockets of vari- 
ous widths, so 
that when the 











gewer revolved 
the table top 
any desired 


pocket was at hand. The cost was 
$1.10 for varnish and denim and brass 
tacks.—[Mrs John Masters. 

Grandma’s Rice Waffiles—One cup 
cold boiled rice, 2 beaten eegs, 1 tea- 
spoon each corn starch, melted butter 
and cream tartar, % teaspoon soda, 
1 qt sweet milk and flour to make a 
stiff batter. Pake on well buttered 
waffle irons.—[Lizzie Mowen. 
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A HARVEST 
FOR AGENTS 


Fastest selling book on the market. 
Sells at sight—nothing like it. 


Cache La Poudre 


The Romance of a Tenderfoot 
in the Days of Custer. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. 


If you want to make money quickly. 
apply for territory for the sale of this 
book to the sole publishers 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
52 Lafayette Place, New Yori 








Of the Making of Books 


There is noend. We have made some 
got ones es ly suited for farmers. 

ooks that will help every farmer to make 
more out of hisfarm. Write for our com- 
plete catalog. We have volumes of stand- 
ard fiction, history, travel, poetry, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
s2 Lafa Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill, Springfield, 
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Free 
Catarrh 
Cure 


No More Bad Breath. 
Ls 


ee 


“ My New Discovery Quickly Cures Catarrh.”—C. E, GAUS 


Catarrh is not only dangerous in this 
way, but it causes bad breath, ulceration, 
death and decay of bones, lossof think. 
ing and reasoning power, kills ambition 
and energy, often causes loss of appetites 
indigestion, dyspepsia, raw throat and 
reaches to general debility, idiocy and in- 
sanity. It needs attention at once. Cure 
it with Gauss’ Catarrh Cure. It is a 

uick, radical, permanent cure, because 

t rids the system of the poison germs 
that cause catarrh. 

In order to prove to all who are suffer- 
ing from this dangerous and loathsome 
disease that Gauss’ Catarrh Cure will 
actually cure any case of catarrh quickly, | 
no matter how long standing or how bad, 
I will send a trial package by mail free of 
allcost. Send us your name and address 
to-day, and the treatment will be sent 
you by return mail. Tryit. It will posi- 
tively cure, so that yeu will be welcomed 
instead of shunned by your friends. C. 
FAUSS, 4648 Main street, Marshall, 
Fill out coupon below. 


FREE 
This coupon ts good for one trial package of 
Gauss’ Combined Catarrh Cure, mailed free in 
plain package. Simply fill in your name and 
address on dotted lines below, and mail to 
Cc. E. GAUSS, 4648 Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 


KE. 
Mich. 




















Telephone 
Facts 


Facts are what the farmer wents, 
whether buying a team or a telephone. 
If you want to know how others have 
built successful telephone Jines write 
at once for our new free book -H, 
“How the Telephone Helps the 
Farmer." It gives facts you ought to 
know about telephones for farm 

use, and whether you buy 


STROMEERG- 
CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 


or not you will be in pos- 
session of information 
which will enable you to 
buy the right telephone, 
build the right line and 
gave unnecessary exper- 
imenting. We send it free. 
Stromberg-Carison Tel, 

Mfg. Co., Rochester, 

W. Y., Chicago, lil. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


THE HOLIDAY COOK 


Sensible. Christmas Sweets, 


HILDA RICHMOND. 


Half the fun of Christmas lies in 
making candy for the wee folks. 
Never get the idea that it is cheaper 
to buy candy, for it is not. The pure 
candies are expensive, but the cheap 
ones more so. Injurious dyes, cheap 
sugar and adulterated materials go 
to make up the highly colored cheap 
candies many people buy under the 
impression that they are saving 
money. Better deny your children 
candy always in buy impure 
trash. 


to 


TAFFY. 

Plain taffy is easy to begin on and 
all children delight to pull it. Take 
two cups molasses and one of sugar 
with enough hot water (about half a 
cup) to melt the sugar. Add a lump 
of butter the size of a walnut and a 
tablespoon of vinegar. Cook without 
stirring till it threads and pour on 
buttered pans to cool. When cool 
enough to handle pull till white and 
shining. 

PEPPERMINT DROPS. 
without stirring till it threads 
granulated sugar and 1 cup 
hot water. When done beat till thick 
and stiff. While still soft and hot 
flavor with a few drops of essence of 
peppermint and beat again till stiff. 
Drop in small heaps on buttered paper 
or pour into a buttered pan about 
half an inch deep. If the pan is used, 
cut in inch squares when hard enough 
to keep their shape. 

NUT DAINTIES. 

Boil together till it threads 1 cup 
sugar with just enough hot water to 
dissolve it. When it is a thick sirup 
add very slowly % pt hot milk and a 
small lump of butter. Stir all the 
time until it. gets sugary after the 
milk is added and then take from the 
fire and beat till’ quite thick. Add 1 
pt nut kernels, either walnut or 
hickory. 

FOR POPCORN BALLS. 

Boil together till it threads 1 cup 
granulated sugar with enough hot 
water to melt it and 4 teaspoon 
cream of tartar. When it’ threads 
have ready your large pan of popcorn 
and a pan of very cold water. Get 
someone to pour a tiny stream of 
sirup boiling hot on the corn and toss 
it lightly till it is coated. It is best 
not to attempt more than-two or three 
balls at a time as it quickly hardens. 
Dip the hands lightly into the cold 
water shaking off the extra drops and 
form the balls as goon as possible. A 
very little practice will enable you to 
keep from burning your hands and 
wasting the sirup. 

WITH HONEY. 

One pint white sugar and enough 
hot water to melt it. Add 4 large 
tablespoons of strained -honey and boil 
till it becomes brittle in cold water. 
Pull when cool enough, 

ccna Tecan 


Daintiest of Christmas Cakes and Cookies. 
JULIET HITE GALLAGHER. 


Cook 
2 cups 


Cinnamon Jumbles: Cream together 
1 cup soft butter and 2 cups brown 
sugar. Add 4 well-beaten eggs. When 
well mixed stir in enough flour to stf- 
fen, having soft as possible to roll. 
Cut into desired shape, sprinkle over 
with granulated sugar and cinnamon 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Little Gems: To 3 teacups flour add 
¥% teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons sugar, 2 
of baking powder, 2 eggs, 1 pt cream. 
Flavor with extract of cinnamon or 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamon. Mix 
into a firm batter and bake in butter- 
ed muffin rings. 

Fig Cake: Cream together 1% cups 
sugar and % cup butter. Add 1 cup 
milk and when mixed the well-beaten 
yolks of 3 eggs. then enough flour to 
form a good batter. Lastly fold in 
the beaten whites of the eggs. Flavor 
with orange. Stew 1 cup finely chop- 
ped figs, add teaspoon lemon juice and 
2 tablespoons white icing, spread be- 
tween the cake, using plain white 
icing for the outside. 

FRUIT AND NUT COOKIES. 

Two-third cup sweet milk, 2 cups 
granulated sugar, 1 cup butter, 1 egg, 
3 cups flour, 1 cup chopped raisins 
and figs, 1 cup chopped almonds, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, pinch of 
salt, a little ground cinnamon and 


nutmeg. Drop on floured tins and 
bake quickly. 

Cocoanut Delights: Beat together 
4 ozs each of butter and sugar, add 
3 eggs and beat again, add 2 ozs flour, 
5 drops orange extract and 4 ozs 
grated cocoanut. Beat well and have 
ready buttered tins and on these turn 
the mixture in strips about 5 inches 
long. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. When cool dust with pulverized 
sugar. 

Spice Cookies: One cup butter, 1% 
cups brown sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cup cure 
rants, 1 large tablespoon molasses, 1 
teaspoon soda, cloves, cinnamon and 
nutmeg to taste, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
and sufficient flour to roll. 

Nut Drop Cakes: Cream together 
2 tablespoons butter and % cup sugar. 
Add 1 well-beaten egg, 2 tablespoons 
milk, pinch galt, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder and 1 cup flour. Stir in 1 cup 
chopped nuts, drop on well-buttered 
pans from a small spoon and bake 
quickly. 

Almond Wafers: 
butter into 2 cups flour; 
spoon baking powder, % 
salt and same quantity of 
When fine like meal wet into soft 
dough with ice water. Roll % inch 
thick, spread with blanched and 
browned almonds, press with rolling 
pin, cut into strips and bake. 


MORE DAINTIES. 


Chocolate Puffs: Stir 1 cup flour 
into 1 cup water and ™% cup butter, 
boiling together. Remove from fire, 
beat in 1 oz melted chocolate and one 
at a time, 3 eggs. Bake by dropping 
a spoonful at a time about 8 inches 
apart on greased pans; cook for 30 
minutes. When cold cut a slit in the 
top and put into each a large spoon 
chocolate custard. Sprinkle over 
thickly with powdered sugar. 

Orange Cookies: One cup sugar, % 
cup butter, teaspoon baking powder, 
4 eggs well beaten, grated rind of 2 
oranges, 2 scant cups pastry flour, 
measured before sifting. Drop on oil« 
ed paper from a_é teaspoon; bake 
quickly. 

Nut and Chocolate Rings: Two 
cups brown sugar, 2-3 cup molasses 
and the same quantity each of drip- 
pings and buttermilk, 8 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon each cinnamon, allspice and 
cloves, 1 cup finely chopped raisins, 
1 level teaspoon soda, dissolved in 
water, enough flour to make a drop 
batter. Bake in a shallow. pan and 
when cool cut into rings. Ice with 
chocolate and decorate with English 
walnut kernels 


Delectable Holiday Cakes. 


ISABELLE ELOISE GORDON, 


Chop 1 cup cold 
add 1 tea- 
teaspoon 
paprika. 





Fig Loaf Cake: Beat % cup butter 
to a cream. Gradually beat in 1 cup 
sugar, then, alternately, % cup milk 
and 2 cups sifted flour, sifted again 
with 3 level teaspoons baking powder. 
Flavor with 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
and beat in whites of 3 eggs, beaten 
dry. Have ready between If and % 
lb choice figs, such as have a tender 
silky skin. Cut each in 2 or 3 pieces, 
dropping them, here and there, in,the 
mixture as it is added to the pan. 
Bake about 49 minutes. When coo!, 
invert the loaf, and cover with a boil- 
ed icing made of % cup sugar and % 
cup water boiled till it threads, then 
pour in a thin stream over the stiffly 
beaten white of an egg, stirring con- 
stantly, 

Walnut Mocha: This is inexpensive 
but toothsome. To 4% cup butter, add 
1 cup sugar, % cup strong liqui@ cof- 
fee, 1% cups flour, 2% teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, whites of 3 eggs, stiffiy 
beaten, % cup walnut meats cut in 
halves. Cream butter, add-sugar, beat 
well. Add coffee, then the dry in- 
gredients sifted together. Beat, add 
the nuts and lastly fold in the egg- 
whites. Bake in a loaf and frost with 
confectioner’s icing. Take 2 table- 
spoons sweet cream to which add con- 
fectioner’s sugar to make of the right 
consistency to spread. Add % tea- 
spoon, each, of lemon and vanilla ex- 
tract. 

Penoche Cake with Nut Filling: 
This is a prize recipe. Take 1 cup sug- 
ar, 1-3 cup butter, % cup milk, whites 
of 3 eggs, 2 cups sifted flour, sifted 
again with 11% teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Add 1 teaspoon of vanilla and 
bake in two layers. 

For the nut filling take 2 cups 


brown sugar, % cup milk, 1 table- 
spoon buiter. Boil together until it 
thickens, then add 1 cup chopped 
hickory or English walnut meats. Re- 
move from stove and stir until 
creamy, then spread between layers 
of cake and on top, decorating with 
halves of nut meats, 

Cornstarch Cake: To 1 cup butter 
add 2 cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 cup 
cornstarch, 2 cups flour, 4% teas- 
spoons baking powder, whites of 5 
eggs, % teaspoon almond extract. Fol- 
low recipe for mixing Walnut mocha 
cake. This makes 2 nice loaves. Bake 
% Cornstarch cake mixture in a drip- 
ping pan. Cut crosswise. Spread be- 
tween layers with one-half the Foiled 
icing recipe to which have beéa add- 
ed 8 soft prunes stoned and cut in 
pieces and 4% cup almonds blanched 
and cut in_ pieces, first reserving 
enough plain boiled icing for top of 
the cake. Decorate the top with 
blanched meats. 


Our Pattern Offer. 

No 4650—There is no frock so al- 
together charming as that which be- 
decks the little miss when she enjoys 
the pleasures of the small folks par- 
ties. These little dresses need not be 
expensive, in fact the less ornate and 
showy, the more suitable and pleas- 





No 4650—Little Girl's Party Frock, 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 

ing for the little maid. This gown is 
simplicity itself and requires but lit- 
tle time and skill to fashion. The 
small sleeve puff is held at the bot- 
tom by a ribbon drawn through the 
beading and this as well as the soft 
sash may be of a plain or flowered 
ribbon. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Hurry-up Pumpkin Pie—When you 
wish to make a pumpkin pie in a 
hurry and have not time to stew the 
pumpkin, just peal a part and grate 
it, then season the same as if stewed. 
One egg is sufficient for two pies. Add 
tablespoon of cornstarch. Not every- 
one knows that a little nutmeg im- 
proves a pumpkin pie.—[L. S. G. 


One Way with Veal—The next time 


that you feel rushed when preparing 
a loin of veal to roast, try my plan. 
Instead of making the regular dressing 
I frequently butter two or three slices 
of bread and place them inside the 
loin, then rollit up and fasten securely 
with twine, seasoning the roast as us- 
ual and basting it often while cooking. 
The result is a palatable dressing with 
very little trouble.—[Cynthia Law- 
rence. 























Ma.” said the little boy rushing in 
the kitchen, “Mrs Prune next door 
ants to borrow your flat irons, Says 
ew ts to thrown them at a cat.” 
The nerve of it!’ replied his 
But that ain’t the worst of it, ma.” 
‘WI else ?”’ 
It is our eat that she wants to 
} the " [Chicago News. 
Mamma, did I eat the hole in the 
ig! wo?” 
No ’ a hole cannot be eaten.” 


Well, then, what became of it?’’ 

No. sir. I have never had a contri- 
ulio jected.” 

\ v few 


writers can say that.” 
we churchgoers cin,” 
woman who board- 
trated vainly 
who was dis- 
smoke among 
He listened, without 
t. till th woman, losing 
en exclaimed “You old 
u were my husband, I'd 


zrar-facged 
edt sire t car rel 
big Lrishman 


nis topacco 


lon 


‘ent puff to his pipe, 


Pa t her steadily, and replied: 
I was your husband, I'd 

hitect remarked to Indy 

he had been to see the great nave 


in the new church. The lady replied, 
“Don’t mention names; I know ‘the 
man to *whom you. refer!’*—[Sacred 
Heart Review. 


An old woman living in Maine had 
occasion to call a doctor. He found 
her only slightly indisposed, and left 
a powder for her to take, with the 
following directions: “Take what you 
can get on a ten-cent piece every 
three hours.” Next day the doctor 
found his patient alarmingly ill. “Did 
you take the powder as directed?” he 


asked. 

“No, not exactly. I did not have a 
ten-cent piece, so I took what I could 
get on two nickels.” 

Mrs Waldo fof Boston)—I have a 
letter from your uncle James, Pene- 
lope, who wants me to spend the sum- 
mer on his farm. 

Penelope (dubiously)—Is there any 
society in the neighborhood? 

Mrs Waldo—lI've heard him speak of 
the Holsteins and Guernseys. I pre- 
sume they are pleasant people.—[Bos- 
ton Christian Register. 

“Our new preacher is a vegetarian.” 
“Yes, but he preaches meaty sermons.” 














“ITE TOOK HIS PEN IN HAND.” 

















Smokes, Sprays and “Specifics”? re- 
rily : they cannot cure. OurCUNSTITUe 
inded 1583, permanently eliminates 
: y Fever, so that nothing 
nptoms or atta. «s. Write for ROOK 

. containing reports of many illustrative cases that 
have STAYED CURED for years. Mailed FREE. Write 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Send us your address 


ho 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure Write at ones. 
BOWVAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 133.6 Detroit, Mich. 


| o a Day Sure 2222335 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Fditorial Page. 





STONE 


JUST FOR FUN 


P 


‘ZB half a century. 
Prints. They were good then because the character 





Simpson-Eddystone Prints 


The Standard calicoes of the United States for over 
Your grandmother used Simpson 


of the manufacturer was stamped on the materials 
and entered into their making. To-day they are 
better than ever before—the old-time high ideals 
have been maintained and Eddystone improved art 


and machinery have raised the standard of Simpson 
Prints still higher. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-FEddystone Prints. 
In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo Blues, 
and Silver-Greys; Shepherd Plaid effects and a large 
variety of new and beautiful designs. 


Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


PRINTS ‘the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











lt Will Save You Money 


It is well known that bone meal, ground shells and cracked 
corn are excellent for poultry. Increase egg production .n 

our flock, by grinding your own poultry food, and save money 
by utilizing much that would otherwise be waste. 


ENTERPRISE 
Bone, Shell and Corn Mills 


grind any combination of roots, bark, dry bone, shells, corn or 
grain. Save their cost in grinding bone meal for fertilizer. Mills 
are equal to steel and have a capacity of 1'4 bushels 
of corn per hour. Weight 60 lbs. Other mills $6 and 
up, with or without pulley attachment as desired, 
Look for the name “ Emterprise.”” Full information on request. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 275 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















| CURED MY RUPTURE 


i Will Show You How To Cure Yours 
FREE. 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture, 
No truss could hold, Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them all and cur by a simple discovery. I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it It cured me and has 
since cured thousands. It will cure rou, Write today. Capt. W.A 
Collines, Rox 142 Watertown. 8. ¥ 





i mysel! 
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Ghe Year Book will not be ready for delivery until January 1, but orders will be filled as received, and those sent now will have first copies 


American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 


| A Book You Need onthe Farm—In the Home—For all the Family 
| 


WHY YOU NEED IT 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 











American 


1ooKk a 1] } 


s in the United States. 


year. 


portant phase of farm activity. 


same, 


new features are added. 


contained in the 1906 edition. 


Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Al- 
> is unique, up to date and invaluable. 
‘e of highest esteem among the very best class of 
Its various departments are 
thoroughly appreciated by many thousands who refer to its 
pages not only when it is first received, but throughout the 
It contains valuable information relating to every im- 
Each year this book is 
remodeled, and while its general characteristics remain the 
the subject-matter is brought up to date and many 
While, as its name indicates, it is 

farmer’s almanac, it is also a year book, and as such is of 
interest and value to every member of the family. 
following is given a brief summary of the principal features 


It long since 


In the 


— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST| 


AR BOOK 


| 








@ COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. Comparative statis- 
ucs and data concerning movements and prices of live stock, 
farm crops and dairy products. @ CROP REPORTS. 
Authoritative reports on all staple crops, such as wheat, corn, 
etc., also on such money crops as onions, tobacco, ete. 
G WORLDS EVENTS. Articles on Russo-Japanese War, 
Norway and Sweden, Insurance Investigation, Negro Ques- 
tion, etc. Q SPEC/AL TOPICS. New methods and legis- 
lation on Forestry, Transportation, Immigration, Education, 
Irrigation, Fertilization, etc. @ WEATHER AVERAGES 
AND RECORDS. Instead of questionable forecasts, this 
department contains tables and averages prepared for us by 
United States Weather Bureau, giving comparative weather 
conditions in each section of the country for each. month, 
and covering a long period of years. @ FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY. Special chapters on How to give Parties. 
Health, Outdoor Sports, Marriage and Divorce, Property 
Rights ot Married Women, Etiquette, etc. Also a new fea- 
ture for recording memoranda, with a number of pages 








384 Pages—4 3-4 x 61-2 inches. 


arranged so as to be of utmost usefulness for entering up 
notes, prices, dates, etc. ° 





the coming year. 





New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. 


THIS BOOK GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


@ We will send on request this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for 
The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as 
stated. The book and paper may be sent.to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money 
order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. : 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers Springfield, Mass, Homestead Bldg New York, 52 Lafayette Place Chicago, Marquette Bide 
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DO YOU 


WANT 


A Fine 


Colored 
Picture 


Of Our 


$160,000. 
STALLION 


Dan Patch 
é 12:65% 


WORLD RECORBS) 
MADE BY 


DAN PATCH 


MILE RECORD - . 1:55, 
HALF-MILE RECORD e 356 
MILE TRACK WAGON « 1:57 
UNPACED MILE RECORD 1:58 
HALF-MILE TRACK WAGON 2:05 
HIGH WHEEL RECORD - 2:04%; 
TWO-MILE RECORD - 4:17 
HALF-MILE TRACK - « 2:01 
And Canadian Hali-Mile 

Track Record . = 2:06 


i i hit ti in i 


_~_eoreeeereeeereerreerreereerreerrererererreerrrvvvre. 











Dan Patch has paced 36 miles 
in 2:01°5 to 1:55%. Dan has paced 
9 miles that averaged 1:577;. 

Unequaled by all pacers and 
trotters inthe history of the world, 
combined. 
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Dan Patch never paced behind a wind 
shield because such records are not allowed. 
Statements to the contrary are made by 
people who are 48" /gnorant or Malicious, 
DAN BROKE SIX WORLD 

Records within 8 months from 
the time he commenced to eat 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
spe 3 FEEDS Yow ONE CENT agg 


It always gives any animal better di- 
gestion and assimilation, purer and 
richer blood and permanently 
strengthens and builds up the entire 
system. Dan Patch eats. it every day 
and his marvelous strength, endur- 
ance and speed has astotiished the 
entire world. 

“International Stock Food” 
always gives paying results for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, 
Calves, Lambs, Pigs, and isextra good 
for stallions, brood mares, breeding 
cattle or brood sows. It is absolutely 
harmless even if taken into the 
human system. Our stallions Dan 
Patch 1:55%, Directum 2:05, Arion 
2:0734, Roy Wilkes 2:(06%, Ed Patch 
2:0834, Buttonwood 2:17 and over one 
hundred high class brood mares and 
their colts on our ‘‘International Stock 
Food Farm’”’ eat it every day. Pre- 
pared from Medicinal Roots Herbs, 
Seeds and Barks. 
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TCH 1:55! In 6 coLoRs MAILED FREE 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR NEW PICTURE 


rn : : : i ife like asi he 
1, Colored Lithograph of our World Famous Champion Pacing Stallion Dan Patch 1:55%. Itismade from the above Photograph and is as naturai and life like as if you stood on t 

track ete — This Phetoxvaph was taken by our own artist and shows Dan flying through theair at a 1:55% gait and with eve 4 foot off the ground eee being —. by 

who drove Dan in his wonderful mile in 1:55%. This Large, Beautiful, Colored Lithograph gives all of Dan's records with dates and is one of the “Finest Motion Horse Pictures" ever taken. 





ee ish i i i have one absolutely free 

6 by 24 and is worthy to hang on the wall of any home or office as it makes an extra fine picture for framing. It cost us $25,000. to get out the first edition but you can ha e 

lon j ten Every atackoweer should have a pieture of Dan Patch 1:55, the Fastest Harness Horse The World Has Ever Seen and the only harness horse to ever command an offer of $180,000. which 
we received this year for Dan Patch end promptly refused. 


MAILED 70 YO0 ABSOLUTELY FREE Fosvice enero IF YOU WRITE US ge AND ANSWER 3% Scc"rer plc le 
BAB BPPPPLPLPLP PIP PPL PPP PPL ALLL 7 : e APO MINN. 
Ranges Steck eee See as ee were Write at once to International Stock Food Co., U. S. A. 








